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THE NEW WAR RAGING IN AMERICA 



Red Chief and White Chief 


The Chief of the Crow Red Indians has placed a tribute on the tomh of the Unknown Warrior 
in Washington, and here we see President Harding greeting the chief. 

Placing: his war bonnet and coup-stick on the tomb. Chief Plenty Coos said solemnly: 
■ “ Every feather of this bonnet represents a deed of valour by my race. 1 hope the 
Great Spirit will grant that these noble warriors have not given up their lives in vain, 
and that there will be peace to all hereafter. This is the Indians’ hope and prayer.” 


FOUR MEN NEVER 
SEEN AGAIN 

STIRRING ADVENTURE 
BEHIND A LAW CASE 

The Thrilling Fate of a Ship in 
the Ice 

TALE OF THE ARCTIC 

In the quiet atmosphere of an Edin¬ 
burgh law court. Finis has been written 
at the end of a chapter of heroic 
enterprise and sacrifice. 

In order that the possessions of a man 
may be divided among his heirs, the 
law must be satisfied that the end has 
actually come, and so may give leave, 
in cases of doubt, to presume that death 
has taken place. I.eave to presume the 
death of Dr. Alister Forbes Mackay was 
asked for, and the court decided that 
death must be ■ presumed- to have 
occurred oil or about February 17, 1914. 
So ends one of the most thrilling stories 
of Arctic adventure. 

Echo of Raleigh 

r ' Stefansson, the Canadian explorer, set 
forth into the-Arctic,- in the summer of 
1913, in the little ship Karluk. Fie 
went in search of. lost lands and of 
white Eskimos, whom he believes to be 
descended from the little colony Raleigh 
first planted in North America—whose 
enthralling" story has just been told in 
the C.N. Monthly. 

In September he landed near the 
mouth of the Colville River, and while 
ashore lie had the terrible experi¬ 
ence of seeing liis ship caught by a 
sudden blizzard and blown away to 
sea. How he lived an Eskimo life and 
fought liis way back to civilisation is a 
tremendous story,' but here we must 
follow the. Karluk. 

For months she was the sport of wind, 
current, and ice ; now free, yet blown 
hither and thither, now nipped close and 
led, like a muzzled bear, over sounding 
deeps, and amid rending icebergs. 

Starfish a Mile Down 

She found coral forming the bed of 
tremendous abysses, starfish dredged 
up from icy water a mile deep, life 
undream'ed-of in the Arctic coming 
up reluctantly from the sea in the scien¬ 
tist’s dredger. For four months these 
nightmare conditions lasted, and then, 
Oo miles north of Herald Island, the 
ice made its last attack, gripped the 
Karluk by the stern, and tipped it into 
the air, so that as her timbers split water 
covered the engines twelve feet deep: 

All that could be transferred to the 
dee was landed, and then, on January 
11, 1914, the little ship, crushed like an 
eggshell, took her last plunge through 
the ice, and went down for ever in 200 
feet of icy sea. 

The whole of the crew was now afloat 
on a great ice-field, with insufficient food 
to carry them through the long days 
that lay before them. All was black 
as midnight, for the sun had gone down 
and would not reappear for months. 


On February 5 Mackay and three 
companion's volunteered to march sixty 
miles for supplies and help, and nine 
days later a small party from the base, 
taking food for safe. deposit to Herald • 
Island, met Mackay and his comrades, 
weak, frost-bitten, and failing. Mackay 
refused to let the second party help, 
them, lest it should involve delay, waste 
of food, and the death of. all. The 
strong men were ordered to go on with 
their work, while the dying four strug¬ 
gled on with their task. 

They were never seen again. They 
perished in pursuit of their self-appointed 
mission. They died that the rest might 
live. They could not have survived 
more than three days after that last 
meeting, and the law-, hearing all the 
facts, decided that Mackay and his com¬ 
panions gave their lives for their friends 
” on or about the seventeenth of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1914." 


North and south, in the dread white 
silence of the earth’s waste places, there 
is a legion of lost men.' Their bodies 
will never be found, but their names and 
records live for ever, to arouse our pity 
and incite us all to higher striving and 
nobler deeds. 

A CRACK OF 400 MILES 

A wonderful survey.. has now. been 
made of a crack in the surface of the 
earth four hundred miles long, caused 
by the Californian earthquake of 1906. 

The survey was made by photography 
from an aeroplane, the surveyor being 
Mr, B. Willis. From a height of 12,000 
feet the crack appears in plages like 
a huge, empty-irrigation canal, but in 
the northern part of the - fissure, where 
rain is abundant, there" is little to be 
seen, the crumbling of the wet earth 
gradually eliminating all signs' of the 
earthquake’s' liavoc.--. 


ADVANCE OF A 
MIGHTY ARMY 

NO DISARMAMENT IN THE 
COTTON-FIELDS WAR 

Will America Lose Control of a 
Colossal Trade ? 

INSECT ATTACK ON A NATION 

Conscious of her mighty strength and 
her inexhaustible resources, the United 
States has faced the whole world in 
fearlessness and confidence, but a terrible 
foe lias crept within her borders. 

An enemy that has lately been stealing 
silently over the frontiers has forced upon 
her a war that will tax her whole 
resources, 'and in this war there can be 
no thought of armistice or peace till the 
hostile armies have been crushed. 

This terrible foe is the cotton boll 
weevil, to-which we referred in the C.N. 
a few-Weeks ago. The magnitude of its 
evil work was described,'but its ravages 
are even worse than we knew then.' 

Enormous Damage 

The weevil has now invaded the whole 
of the cotton belt Of the United States, 
and the total damage that is anticipated 
for the year is", according, to Senator 
Smith of South Carolina,likely to be 
£450,000,000, . nearly, .half , .the: public 
revenues of the U.S.A. ' ■. ’ i* 

This beats all records for the work of an 
insect pest in a single season, and it is 
not surprising that the United States is 
seriously alarmed and- is determined 
to ‘ mobilise all its forces to fight this 
enemy,, which has come nearer than any 
nation of men has ever done to challeng¬ 
ing America’s trade supremacy in the 
one commodity that has always been 
regarded as her special preserve.' 

“ Cotton is king,” we used to say, and 
the United States was proud to control 
the king: But listen to what Senator 
Smith says : 

It is now a matter of national con¬ 
cern that this great source of the 
world's clothing should probably pass 
from- the control of the United States 
because of the ravages of an insect 
against which the battle of experts, 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture, is up to this moment 
without appreciable, effect. - 
A Terrible Foe 

Is it not amazing that this mighty 
Republic that has built Up a world-wide 
power among mankind, has developed 
half a continent’s resources, .has cut 
through America and joined the Atlantic 
.and Pacific Oceans, and has helped to 
! break the power of Germany, should 
thus find one of its chief resources 
brought to a standstill by a little crea¬ 
ture a' fifth of an inch long ? 

Senator Smith- believes the situation 
is so bad that he says: " I venture to 
predict that we have seen, for the last 
time in American history, the production 
of a 14-million-bale cotton crop.” 
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SHEPHERD BOY’S 
GREAT LIFE 

PEER WHO HELPED TO 
MAKE CANADA 

Extraordinary Rise of Two 
Cousins 

FAITH AND PERSEVERANCE 

A beneficent career has closed with 
the death of Lord Mountstephen at the 
age of 02. 

He rose from tending flocks in a quiet 
Countryside of Scotland to build Canada’s 
great railway from. Atlantic' to Pacific, 
and so make all things possible for Our 
Lady of the Snows. 

The crowning feat of the life of the 
immortal Cimabue was his discovery up 
in the hills near Florence of a little 
shepherd boy, whom he trained and 
introduced to the world as Giotto. Sir 
Humphry * Davy declared that the 
greatest thing in his career was his dis¬ 
covery of a blacksmith’s lad whom he 
found working at a printer’s, and whom 
all the world reverences today as Michael 
Faraday. And so we must say in turn 
that the paramount service to the world 
of Lord Strathcona was his discovery 
of George Stephen, his own cousin. 

Off to Canada 

George Stephen was a poor carpenter’s 
son to whom the admirable school 
system o£ Scotland afforded a sound 
education. He passed from tending 
cattle to a draper’s shop in Aberdeen, 
then directed his steps to London, where 
he sold laces and-ribbons in a shop in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. There it was 
that a customer, noticing the assistant’s 
name on a receipt for a purchase, 
inquired as to his identity, found that 
he was his own cousin, and carried him 
-off to Canada, where the two became 
partners in enterprises of magnitude. '* 

They gained much money, and turned 
it to account for the development of 
the resources of their adopted land. To 
railways, the thing Canada needed most, 
they gave their most particular attention, 
and when the Government failed to carry 
out its scheme for building the great 
Canadian-Pacific line, these two inspired 
Scots obtained the right to continue and 
finish the work. 

Faith that Moves Mountains 

Faith removes mountains; in their 
case faith tunnelled mountains or found 
passes for their line through ranges sup¬ 
posed to be impassable. How they put 
into the venture every farthing they 
had, how they pledged their credit for 
more, how they moved rich men to trust 
them with further sums, and finally 
drove the last spike in the line which, 
links two oceans, is one of the romances 
of the modern world. Donald Smith, the 
cousin, became Lord Strathcona, and the 
shepherd boy of other days became 
Lord Mountstephen. 

Lord Mountstephen attained great 
wealth when his schemes bore fruit, and 
he used that wealth with generosity. 
He gave a million, to London hospitals, 
and /25,ooo to . Aberdeen Infirmary, 
where he was treated for a broken arm 
when a friendless lad. 

All his benefactions were the product 
of deep and glowing feeling. To his 
relatives he gave £560,000 while he was 
still in his prime, so that they might 
have the enjoyment of the money while 
they were still young and capable of 
deriving benefits from it. Scotland has 
done great things for the world, but 
nothing better than the gift to humanity 
of men of this wonderful type. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Kamchatka. . , Kahm-chat-kah 

Rabelais ....... Rahb-lay 

Rathenau ... . Raht-en-ow 

Stinnes . . , . . Stin-nez 

Udaipur.Oo-di-poor 
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CAT BUILT INTO A 
WALL 

And Another Falls Down 
a Pit Shaft 

REMARKABLE ESCAPES 

Two astonishing cat stories come to us, 
one of a cat accidentally buried alive in 
Scotland, and one of a cat’s miraculous 
escape in Yorkshire. . 

A Dunfermline correspondent sends 
this curious, account of a cat’s accidental 
imprisonment. 

My father, says our correspondent, is 
a builder, and had to leave a Gothic cope 
on a boundary wall unfinished, the-cope 
being hollow. Afterwards he built .the 
cope up, not knowing that a cat had 
taken up its quarters .inside the ridge. 

Three weeks later the neighbours heard 
a mewing, and, the sound seeming to 
come from the wall, one of the coping- 
stones was dislodged, and out came puss 
after -her long imprisonment ! Taking 
pity on the cat, our correspondent made 
a comfortable bed for her, and the next 
morning three tiny kittens lay beside 
their proud mother! 

One of our readers employed at the 
Askern Colliery, near Doncaster, sends 
the Yorkshire story of a cat that not long 
ago fell down the pit shaft, a distance of 
over five hundred yards. 

The man at work at the bottom of the 
shaft heard something fall, and was im¬ 
mediately told by telephone what it was, 
for it had been seen to fall from the top. 

A search was made at the bottom of the 
shaft, and the cat was found, dazed but 
still alive, and apparently not much hurt. 

It was sent up, taken home, and is 
now alive and none the worse for . its 
amazing fall. 

The old idea that a cat has nine lives 
was surely never more marvellously 
illustrated than in these stories. 

POOR CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS 

Why Not Ask the Teacher ? 

We have received from a number of 
teachers in elementary schools, in Lon¬ 
don and the large cities, appeals for 
Christmas kindness to be shown to the 
children who will have but scanty 
childish pleasure through the joyous 
season now at hand unless special 
thoughtfulness provides it. 

The teachers point out how much 
happiness can be shed around if those 
who have spare toys, or spare clothing of 
any kind, or money they can give, would 
remember the children who are com¬ 
paratively joyless, and bare, and needy. 

The C.N. enters so many thousands 
of ■ schools that appeals ; for any one of 
them would be invidious, for in, nearly 
every school there. is some degree of 
want, and great need in maiiy. 

\Ve would appeal to those of our 
readers who have a desire to be helpful to 
seek guidance in their Christmas kind¬ 
ness from the teachers, who are in close 
touch with the children, and can most 
wisely help to dispense any gifts that 
Christmas generosity may prompt. • 

No one who makes the approach of 
Christmas a reason for establishing 
sympathetic relations with the children 
of the poor through their teachers will 
ever regret it, for it is one of the surest 
of ways of doing good wisely, 


MILES OF WARSHIPS 
Vessels Nobody Wants 

Commenting on our statement that 
there are 16 miles of warships in the 
Medway, a correspondent says nine 
miles of such ships, destroyers, sloops, 
and gunboats are on the Tamar at 
Deyonport and its neighbouring streams, 
while similar strings of vessels are seen at 
Southampton, Portsmouth, and Rosyth. 

The peace work of the world has not 
yet been able to absorb these ships. It 
is a curious comment on the capacity 
of our governments that no work can be 
found for them. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A golf ball played at Broxboume 
struck a partridge in flight and killed it. 

There are now between 700 and 800 
British ships lying Idle, with a tonnage 
of about three millions. 

An aeroplane hangar at Cranwell, in 
Lincolnshire, has been turned into a 
church and dedicated by the. bishop. , 

A Better Use for It 

. One of the Quest’s fore-masts having 
been strained,' the Brazilian Admiralty 
is giving a mast from one of its warships 
to replace it. ' 

What Franc* IVIade 

The official figures show that the total 
number of shells of all sorts made in the 
French war factories during the war 
was 289,849,000. 


Poor Cave Man 

It has been discovered from the study 
of the Rhodesian skull that the cave 
man to whom it belonged, thousands of 
years ago, suffered from toothache. 

The Scout on the Quest 

The latest news from the Quest, which 
has put in at Rio de Janeiro, says all are 
well and that “ Scout Marr is a worthy 
representative of the organisation.” 

How to be Really Wise 

" If you wish to be really wise read 
the Children’s Newspaper week by 
week,” said the Vicar of Gamdiffaith 
and Varteg to his congregation the 
other Sunday. 

Books for Norwich Children 

For ten years Norwich has been among 
the towns that are wise enough to have 
a public library for children, and now 
it has made the Junior Library a 
special department, in which children 
can handle books for themselves, 

15,000 ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 

Statue in Memory of Fallen 
Heroes 

IMPRESSIVE SCENE ON AN ALPINE 
SUMMIT 


One of the most impressive of the 
scenes after .the war has been witnessed 
on the Alpine summit Mount Grappa, 
where deadly warfare was long waged 
for the command of the Italian plain 
north,of the Adriatic Sea. 

On the summit of the rugged mountain 
marking the Italian border a statue 
of tfes,.Motl>er , of Jesus was placed , in 
1910. When the Austrian attack was 
concentrated on the, mountain, as the 
key to the plain below, a shell struck 
the pedestal of the statue. ‘ 

Immediately the Italians rushed from 
their dug-outs, and, reckless of the 
danger, lifted the statue down and 
carried it to a place of safety. When 
the attack had been repelled the statue 
was taken out of the war zone. 

Statue Replaced 

Now that the war is over, though 
Mount Grappa no, longer marks the 
limits of Italy’s northern defences, the 
whole nation has been of one mind as to 
the replacing of the statue, and the 
Madonna that so narrowly escaped 
destruction now stands again in its 
old. place as a memorial of Italy's 
sacrifices on the Alpine summits. A 
multitude of 15,000 people not long ago 
climbed the” 18 miles of ' mountain 
road [that, winds up to the top of the 
peak, 5000 feet high, where the statue 
has been replaced, and the occasion was 
marked by a solemn ceremony in which 
the King and many Members’ of Parlia¬ 
ment took part. 

The. imagination of Italy was touched 
and exalted as the imagination of thy 
British people was touched and exalted 
when our Unknown Warrior-came home. 


December 17 , 1921 

A LIFE FOR A SILLY 
IDEA 

Grave Danger of the High 
Heel 

BOOT MANUFACTURERS 
AND THE FASHION 

One more life has been sacrificed for 
a high-heeled shoe—as great an enemy 
of a girl’s strength and health as it 
would be easy to invent. 

In this case a girl telephone operator 
at Stockwell fell and fractured her 
skull as a result of slipping through her 
high heels. Evidence was given at the 
inquest that the girl's heels were' 
three inches high and about the she 
of a shilling. 

We have asked our medical corre¬ 
spondent to call attention once more 
to this foolish habit, but we are bound 
to believe that the fault is with the shoe 
manufacturers rather than the public. 
It is often quite difficult for a woman 
to buy a boot with a sensible heel. 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

The human foot is a very wonderful 
mechanism. Its bony arch, its liga¬ 
ments, and its tendons give it an 
elasticity and springiness which render 
walking, running, and dancing easy and 
pleasurable ; but it is often injured by 
tight boots, and. high heels, by placing 
it at an angle which Nature never 
meant to'give it, do a great deal tc 
interfere with its functions. 

Dr. S. D. Fairweather has recently 
contributed to the Lancet,, our chiei 
medical journal, a very interesting 
article pointing out the disadvantages 
of heels, whether low or high. He 
explains that on bare feet a man is 
beautifully balanced, with most of his 
weight on his heels, and so requires no 
muscular effort to hold His' body erect; 
whereas if he wears artificial heels 
even a quarter of an inch high his 
centre of gravity is thrown forward, 
and he requires considerable muscular 
effort to keep his body from falling. 

The Squatting Tailor 

When heels of an ordinary height 
of three-quarters of an inch are worn 
a man of 5 feet 7 inches is thrown 
forward nine inches, and if he be 
11 stone in weight he requires a muscular 
effort equal to raising a 56-pound 
weight to pull his body. back into the 
erect position. If the man with the 
three-quarter-inch heels has a load of 
60 pounds on his back lie has to 
resist a weight of 116 pounds altogether. 
A woman 5 feet 6 inches high,: with 
an arch of six inches and heels two 
inches high, is thrown two feet forward. 

Dr. Fairweather believes that many 
cases of rheumatism, sciatica, and stiff¬ 
ness are simply the effect of wearing 
boots with heels, and he points out the 
surprising fact that many of the prize¬ 
winners in jumping competitions are 
tailors, whose feet have preserved their 
elasticity owing to the squatting position 
adopted by tailors when at work. 


A POET’S TREE 
Pleasant Gossip About Pope 

Answering a GN. question “ Who was the 
Vain Poet ? ” a London reader adds these 
chatty remarks about Alexander Pope. 

My father has a table and a tea caddy 
made from the Holy Thorn planted by 
Pope in his garden at Twickenham. 
Connected with it is this pretty story. 

About the year 1748 Pope had a pre¬ 
sent of dried fruit sent him from the 
East, and among it he found a green twig. 
Being fond of plants he put this in his 
garden, and it grew and flourished. 

Travellers described it as the weeping 
willow. Before Pope died it had reached 
its full size, and many visitors from the 
East made pilgrimages to his home at 
Twickenham to see it. 
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A GERMAN WHO 
LEADS THE WAY 

DR. RATHENAU 

Man Who Knew Germany Could 
Not Win the War 

WHY HE CAME TO LONDON 

The Government is seriously consider¬ 
ing proposals for settling the financial 
conditions, pf the world on a sound 
basis, and important representatives of 
German industries have been visiting 
London in connection with the matter. 
It is increasingly recognised everywhere 
’ that nothing can be done to put the 
world right as long as Germany is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

The difficulty has been that since her 
soldiers went out of the picture Germany 
has had no great men who have caught 
the public eye or done anything in 
particular except Herr Stinnes, the 
national business man, and lie has 
seemed to be working largely for liis own 
concerns. But at last a man who can 
do things worth watching has come to 
the front. His name is Walter Ratlienau. 

How Germany Can Pay 

The first big thing he did that arrested 
the attention of Europe was to reach a 
friendly agreement with the French. 

Considering how strained feeling has 
been between the two countries this 
new accord is a considerable feat, and it 
is the more remarkable because it has 
been reached through one of the most 
troublesome difficulties between the 
countries—that is, the reparations 
Germany must provide for the terrible 
damage she did in France. 

Dr. Walter Rathenau, when acting as 
German Minister of Reconstruction, 
made a friendly arrangement with 
France as to the form in which Germany 
should pay her debt for damages. His 
oiler was that things should be given back, 
materials rather than money, and as it 
is perfectly dear to all wise people that 
the money cannot be paid the French 
accepted the bargain with satisfaction. 

Man of Many Parts 

Rathenau has also offered other 
countries, including Great Britain, a 
similar arrangement, and they are think¬ 
ing the matter over to see how far the 
plan will apply to their claims. 

Who, then, people are asking, is this 
Dr. Rathenau, who seems able to take 
a step toward a real business peace ? 

The reply is. that he is a very dis¬ 
tinguished German, in many ways. The 
son of a German manufacturer of Jewish 
origin, who first was at the head of 
Edison’s electrical business in Germany 
and then became chief of the German 
General. Electricity Corporation, Rathe¬ 
nau at first turned his. back on his 
father's business and dreamed of being 
a great musician. Then he widened his 
studies until he became first a painter, 
then an engineer, then an electrician, drift¬ 
ing back toward the work of liis father. 

New Chance for Germany 

Joining business circles he became a 
very clever manager of men. His judg¬ 
ment, boldly uttered before and during 
the war, proved sound throughout. He 
protested against the outbreak of war. 
He was one of the first to undej-stand 
that Germany could not win, and he 
recommended her to bid early for peace. 

During the war he was placed in 
control of the distribution of materials 
for work throughout Germany. When 
the war ended he saw clearly that only 
through hard work and strict economy 
could Germany recover the position she 
had lost, and since then, as Minister of 
Reconstruction, he has stood clearly in 
the light as an exceptionally able man, 
- grappling with his country’s troubles. 

More and more, as Germany sees how 
her false guides have led her into the 
morass, will she honour one whose 
judgment did not fail and whose genius 
gives her a new chance. 


WHAT THE PRINCE IS SEEING IN INDIA 



The Jumma Musjid, or Qreat Mosque, of Delhi 



The temple at Buddha-Qaya, near Patna The stately Kutab Mlnar at Delhi 



Mayo College at AJmere, the Eton of India, where the heirs ol 35 rulers have been educated 

The Prince of Wales as he tours about India is seeing some of the most wonderful buildings 
in the world. Man; of the temples are like pieces of carved ivory magnified by a lens, 
and the palace la the lake of Udaipur, seen In the picture above, is suggestive of a jewel 


CHIEF SCOUT TO 
US ALL 

KEEP SMILING 

A Christmas Plot in Which 
Everybody Can Join 

HOWTO BE REALLY HAPPY 

By Sir Robert Badon-PoweH 

SMILE 

For when you smile 
Another smiles, 

And soon there’s miles 
And miles of smiles. 

And life’s worth while 
Because you smile. 

Every Scout knows that the scroll of 
our motto turns up at the two ends, 
because that is how. a Scout's mouth 
ought to be, turned up at the corners— 
smiling. 

We have a text, " Cheer up; you’ll 
soon be dead,” which we address to a 
fellow when lie is looking particularly 
down in the dumps. When he has had 
this salutation once or twice he begins 
to remember that it is his duty to keep 
a smile on—not only to lighten his own 
trouble, whatever it ma}' be, but to 
make things brighter for others. 

Look on the bright side of things, 
and, even if things are very bad with 
you, say to yourself: " Well, that’s all 
right; I can’t be any worse off ; it will 
certainly improve now.” 

Making Others Cheerful 

When you are in pain or anger, 
anxiety or trouble, if yon can only re¬ 
member to force yourself to put on a 
smile, it will do you great good and give 
you relief. Try it. Even in the case 
of a painful wound it pays if you can 
only remember to do it. 

If you are thoroughly out of tempet 
over something, stop grousing or kicking, 
and ask yourself: “ What difference 
will it make to my life ten years lienee ? ” 
Then you will smile at yourself for hav¬ 
ing been excited over such a trifle. 

A smile is not only good for you, but 
good for others ; it makes them cheerful, 
too. Think what a difference it makes 
when you say just “ Thanks.” If you 
say it hastily and glumly it means very 
little ; if it is said with a smile it warms 
the heart. So keep smiling. 

A Great Plot 

Christmas has . come round again, 
and I am asking all Scouts to join me 
in a great plot. 

It is quite an easy one, and I think 
all readers of the C.N. might like to join 
us. " Pass it on ” is a Scout motto 
whenever we hear of a really good thing. 

The plot-is this, that each one of us 
does a' very special good turn on Christ¬ 
mas Day to some stranger. Plan it out 
beforehand, and so Be Prepared to give 
a coat to a ragged boy, or a present to 
some old woman or some little child, or 
to go and see some sick person and take 
a present with you. 

If you want to have a really Happy 
Christmas there’s nothing like doing a 
good turn to other people. 

It’s a good enough feeling if you only 
do it to one person, but when you think 
of the thousands of people all over the 
land who will be cheered up if you all 
join in with methatclay—well, itwillbea 
rousing good turn, and you and I and all 
of us cannot help having what I wish 
you all A Happy Christmas 

THE TIME SAVER 
What an Aeroplane Can Do 

• The new road to be made between 
Southend and London is to be surveyed 
by aeroplane. . 

The road is 21 miles long, and under 
ordinary circumstances it would take 
several surveyors some days to carry 
out the survey. The work will be done 
by three men from the air within 
about twenty minutes ! So flying 
turns days into hours. 
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THE MERRY TOWN 

AND ITS MERRY MEN 

Montpellier Keeps Its Seven 
Hundredth Birthday 

FAMOUS QUARTER OF AN HOUR 

Montpellier, in Southern France, “ the 
Hill, of the Maidens/ 1 , has. been cele¬ 
brating its seventh centenary, and has 
set up a monument to its most famous 
citizen, Rabelais. .'Montpellier has one of 
the oldest universities in the world, and 
divides with Bologna the credit of being' 
the founders of the medical profession. 

■ • Excavations have shown that the 
Romans camped there before the time of 
Christ; and medical science, such as it' 
was in those days, seems to liave settled 
there, at the very dawn of Montpellier's 
history, from the. East. 

Medicine and Merriment 

The doctors of Montpellier who prac¬ 
tised and taught medicine;, however, did 
not at first fomv an organised body. 
Each received pupils individually, and 
it was not till 1220 that the town was 
-recognised'officially as a university. 
Since that time it has drawn students 
from every part of the world.. . 

As places of medical education are 
likely to be, Montpellier was famous for 
its mixture of medicine and merriment. 

On its serious side it can claim to be 
the first town that had a dissecting-room 
to provide practical knowledge of . the 
human frame, and a garden of plants 
for studying remedies for human ills. 

Arid yet, though it was practical, it 
was conservative. It was ready to 
accept up-to-date inquiry while remain¬ 
ing faithful to old doctrines. To this 
day Hippocrates continues to preside 
over the destinies of its medical students. 
-It is in front of his bust and in his name 
. that they take their oath when they are 
given their degree. 

... Rabelais 

But Montpellier has‘preserved, also, 
Ihe merry side of the student’s life. The 
representative statue in the town is its 
monument to Rabelais, the character¬ 
istic French humorist of the Middle Ages, 
whose.controlling ideas were " a passion¬ 
ate love of science and a merry life.” 

Here Rabelais was a student and a 
temporary teacher ; a student indeed, 
but for the shortest period that ever 
served a student within the town’s pre¬ 
cincts. He entered his name on Septem¬ 
ber r7, 1530, at the age of 35, and re¬ 
ceived his degree one month and 13 days 
later, instead of the usual three years.. 

An argument was proceeding, it is 
said, between illustrious scholars on the 
medicinal value of certain plants, and 
when Rabelais was asked to join in the 
debate he did so with such conclusive 
effect that the whole audience burst into 
applause and proclaimed him a doctor 
on the spot. 

A Quarter of an Hour 

It was not here, . however, but at 
Lyons that what 1 the French call 
“ Rabelais’ quarter of an hour ” was 
spent, a term that covers the unpleasant 
' moment when anyone has a bill to pay¬ 
out of an empty pocket. 

He had no money wherewith to pay 
the bill at his inn or his fare back to 
Paris. But in. his “ bad quarter of an 
hour ” he bethought himself of a plan of 
escape. On three, harmless powders he 
wrote the inscriptions “ Poison for the 
King,” “ Poison for the Queen,” and 
“ Poison for the Dauphin,” and, placing 
them where they could be seen, went out. 

When he returned he was arrested 
and taken to Paris for trial. The jour¬ 
ney was made comfortably and its 
expenses defrayed by the State till he 
appeared before the king, to whom he 
at once explained his unfortunate posi¬ 
tion and the ruse by which he had 
extricated himself. Whereupon the king 
asked the merry fellow to have supper. 


FRIENDS OF R. L. S. 

Young Samoans and Their 
" Money , 

Robert Louis Stevenson lived in many 
lands, but there were no people he found 
more lovable than those of Samoa, where 
he spent the closing years of his life. 
They are by nature kind and friendly. 
They can perhaps set us an example in 
generous consideration of others, as one 
example will show. ' 

The young people in a church on the 
island contributed £153 during the year. 
They needed £25 for the expenses of their 
own organisation. The remainder— 
more than -/ioo : —they gave away. This 
is how they did it:. 

To a cripple.. . £5 

To buy a man a wooden leg .... £4 

TO a man with eye trouble -. , -. £2 

To starving children of Europe . . £40 
To Armenia ......... £40 

To the China-Famine Fund . . . £37 

That these far-away islanders in the 
South Seas should be interested in 
Armenia and China is perhaps a little 
surprising, but that they should give so 
generously out of their meagre wealth is 
indeed amazing. 

STILL RULING THE WAVES 
But Still the Shipyards are 
Silent 

Seven years ago Britain was th e country 
with the largest number of sea-going 
ships. Today that is still true. We lost a 
very large number during, the war, but 
we are still ahead of all other nations, with 
half a million tons more shipping than 
we had before.^ 

In the second place comes now, 
instead of Germany, the United States. 
From the possession of five million tons, 
Germany has dropped to not much more 
than half a million. The Americans have 
jumped from two millions to twelve. 

But neither Britain nor the United 
States gains anything from these in¬ 
creases. They cannot find employment 
for their ships, nor can they keep their 
shipyards busy: they have too many 
ships already, they do not want any 
more. The German shipbuilders, how¬ 
ever, are all occupied; the demand for 
new ships is bigger than they can meet. 

So that all the world must come to 
realise what a few people have been 
realising all along—that the ships taken 
from Germany by the Allies are doing 
them harm rather than good. 

ROME COMING TO LIGHT 
Farmer’s Surprise in a Field 

Near a little village close to Dijon, the 
old capital of Burgundy, a farmer dig¬ 
ging his field has discovered a paved 
.Roman road; with the strong founda¬ 
tions the Romans always made, and 
left as their most lasting memento along 
the routes that united their wide empire. 

Who knows what surprise may be un¬ 
earthed when the digging is continued ? 

There have also been unearthed many 
interesting Roman remains near St. 
Raphael on the French Riviera, where, 
at the old Roman town of Frejus, there 
still stand the walls of an amphitheatre, 
and the huge pillars of an aqueduct from 
the days of Caesar, 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
An Italian printed book of 1472 £1050 
A young Friesian bull .... £1050 
A Greek libation cup .... £1000 
“ Pickwick ” in original parts . £610 

A portrait by Raeburn , , .- £504 

Antique set of 13 Apostle spoons £330 


A sketch by Romney ’. . . . £220 

A pair of Chinese vases .... £220 

A Chinese lacquer screen . . . £162 

A Chippendale chest .... £162 

Four candlesticks of 1723 . . £6S - 

A George I coffee-pot ..... £52 

A silver coin of Carthage ... £14 

A Toby jug .. S'! 


BRAVE SPEECH OF 
A STATESMAN .. 

CHIVALRY IN POLITICS 

Leader of the House of Commons 
Makes a Confession 

HOW WE SAVED SOUTH AFRICA 

A very rare event has lately taken 
place. in the public life of the nation. 
It does undying honour to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Leader of the House 
of Commons, and it will remain long 
after the present Parliament has passed 
away as one of the great examples of 
chivalry in politics. 

After the Boer War, when the Govern¬ 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
gave self-government to those who had 
so lately been our enemies in the field, 
there was some misgiving about the 
wisdom of this act. General Botha and 
General Smuts had been greatly moved 
at .Vereeniging by. the statement of Lord 
kitchener that he believed a Liberal 
Government would soon be in power in 
England, and that if the Peace were 
signed the new Government would grant 
South Africa a free constitution. 

Kitchener’s Proph ecy 

Trusting to this. the Eoer leaders 
signed the . treaty,' and the time came 
when Kitchener’s prophecy was realised 
and the Liberal Government granted a 
constitution to South Africa. Rarely has 
there been a more chivalrous treatment 
of a conquered foe. 

How proudly justified that noble 
policy has been all the world now knows. 
It is ahnost certain that without it we 
should by now have lost South Africa. 

One of the strongest opponents of the 
Liberal Government’s policy was Air. 
Austen Chamberlain, and the other day, 
in appealing to Ulster’s supporters not 
to stand in the way of an Irish settle¬ 
ment,, Mr. Chamberlain recalled those 
days of 20 years ago. We give his words. 

“ I have been in Parliament for very 
nearly 30 years, and have given goodness 
knows how many votes. There are some 
that I would not repeat with my later 
knowledge and experience. There are 
only one or two that I would undo. I 
will tell you one of them. 

Act of Daring Faith 

“ The South African War was a just 
and necessary war. But for the issues 
then fought out and settled there could 
have been no lasting peace in the coun¬ 
try ; but though peace was signed, 
though allegiance was sworn, recon¬ 
ciliation lagged behind. Then came a 
change of Government, and with the 
new Government a new policy. 

" By a great act of daring faith they 
conferred upon onr recent enemies in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State on the 
morrow of victory full self-government. 

“ I voted against them. I thought it 
a rash and wicked thing to do. Ah, if 
we could have seen farther into the 
future ! If I could have voted in that 
division with the knowledge I have today 
I should have known that that great act 
of faith was not, as I thought it, the 
destruction of our policy, but its com¬ 
pletion and its fulfilment. 

Reconciliation of Races 

" That is the vote that. I would undo 
if I could undo a vote once given. That 
great act, that daring act of faith, led 
directly to the reconciliation of the races 
in South Africa. It led to the Union of 
South Africa. It brought South Africa 
into the war with us. 

“ Now and again in the affairs of men 
there comes a moment when courage is 
safer than prudence, when some great- 
act of faith touching the hearts and stir¬ 
ring the emotions of men achieves the 
miracle that no arts of statesmanship 
can compass. Such a moment may be 
passing before our eyes. . . 

It is a great pleasure to put on record 
such a proud example of public chivalry. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

THE FINE EXPLORER OF 
KAMCHATKA 
White Man Among the Red 
Indians 

BAD KING JOHN 

Dec. 18. Prince Rupert born at Prague. , *1619 
19. Vitus Bering died on Bering Island « « • 1741 
20; British annexed Pegu. East Indies. . . • 1852 

21. Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, U.S.A.1620 

22. Due de Sully died at Rosny «.•••, 1641 

23. George Gatlin died at Jersey City • . • 1872 

24. King John born at Oxford. • • . • • 4 • 1167 

Vitus Bering 

Witus Bering, after whom the 
v Bering Strait and Bering Sea are 
named, was a Dane who spent his life 
in the service of Russia. / 

Peter the Great enticed Bering 
at the age of 26 to help him combat 
the power of Sweden in the Baltic, 
and when Bering’s service as a fighting 
sailor was done he became an explorer 
of the coasts of. Kamchatka and Siberia. 

•He did not believe that ■ Asia and 
America ■ were continuous,' and he 
proved-himself right by .-sailing .up the 
Eastern Siberian coast, past East Cape, 
and turning westward along the northern 
Siberian shore—that is,he passed 
through what is now called Bering 
Strait, though he did not see the 
American side of the strait. 

. - Later lie sailed to explore t'iw> 
American shore of what is now known as 
Alaska, but was shipwrecked, and died 
on an uninhabited island since called 
by his name. Bering deserved to have 
his name remembered in sea, strait, and 
island, for he was a faithful observer, 
as was proved later by the great English 
navigator, Captain Cook, who surveyed 
the seas Bering had sailed. 

George Catlin 

O' eorge Catlin was the adventurous 
v “* American traveller from’ whose 
experiences and observations nearly all 
the stories of the Red Man’s wars and 
habits have been built up. -He saw 
and did what the story-tellers sit at 
home and write about. 

Catlin began life as a lawyer, then 
turned to portrait painting, and finally 
made a study of the Red Man at home 
by living in his wigwams, learning his 
languages, becoming his, friend, and 
striving to prevent his extinction. 

As the picturer of the Indian races 
of both North and South. America, by 
descriptions and by drawings, Catlin 
became the interpreter of the Redskins 
to the world at large. His drawings, 
which include over 500 portraits of 
Indians of various types, are now 
possessed by the American nation. 

One of his favourite theories, enforced 
again and again in his books, was the 
value of following the Red Indian’s 
example and sleeping with the mouth 
closed and breathing through the nose. 

King John 

ET ach generation, as it commands 

' more knowledge, forms a fresh 
opinion of the men in history who have 
been labelled “ bad.” Again and again 
history tries to be just.' What then o< 
King John, who has the worst name 
in the list of English kings ? Has he 
been found less bad than our fore¬ 
fathers thought him ? 

No; he remains as black as ever, 
the only difference in opinion being 
whether he' were cleverer than has 
commonly been thought. Green thinks 
him bad, but .clever. But that makes 
him worse. 

John was a bad son, though he was 
his father’s favourite ; a bad brother, 
treacherous to Richard Coeur de Lion, 
who was good to him; a bad husband; 
a murderous uncle; a cruel - king— 
cruellest to the weak; faithless to friends, 
and grudging any advantage that came 
to his peopled 

And, search as they may, the Iris' 
torians cannot find any new facts that 
show him in a better light. Yet his very 
wickedness and weakness gave his 
country chances of improving he! 
position and winning further freedom 
from tyrants such as John was: 
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Tropic of Capricorn 


On December 21 the sun reaches its extreme* 

Southern limit ever I he Tropic of Capricyrn.jnd 
as a few days before th? ?un seems to mewe . ' 


slice.or*sunhands . 

.. __gest clay sou 

equator and the shortest day north j , j 

The second largest water power plant o ?D. 

in viiilfi im»nrA nnln nil > 


orth again, jr is called the solstice, or “sun stands 
still. 'December^! is the longest day ( 5 oulh of 


I in South America, exceeded only by 
•:one in Brazil, is about ta beset up 
; Maitenea i*n Chile. It will supply.. : 
*:• electricity hr lighting, factories and : : 
railways • \ 


The ^uesTis nnw approaching South 
. Georgia where the pnotcarapKe- and 
biologist of the exped itio.i have 
already preceded ih 
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. % _ Since the recent rains the 

busti-fires have restarted in 
the wheat-bet t of New South 
ii .. • ; . Wales, and meat efforts are 

•iaiWi- ?■ <jL‘. i/JyVV^v.-beina trade to save tnecrcps 

Nearly 5t million acres of land 

We Seen found suitable for ^ •'•.•• "' >*V ■ . , '• f - ‘ ' • v'.Ox.il.:' 

ranching in Southern Rhodesia , Twelve specie*, of msecte have been 

found or Macquarie Island, loo far for most ..-“Tb 



Jound or Macquarie Island, too rar tor mosi 
of them to lave reached there from 
Australia or New Zealand. It is believed 
they "are survivors from the age when 
the island joined New Zealand : ’p: : r : 
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THE BUBBLE BOOKS 
How to Make Sure of a Happy 
Christmas 

There is still time to be sure of a 
jolly Christmas, unless all the Bubble 
Books should be sold out. All you 
want are children, gramophones, and 
Bubble Books. 

We have not had a jollier hour for 
years than with these books that sing. 
They tell their story in rhymes and 
pictures. They appeal to the eye with 
their colour, to the mind with their 
humour, and to the ear with their 
music, for when you have read the story 
you take out the record, put it on any 
gramophone, and lo ! here is Tom the 
Piper’s Son, Bo-peep and Old King Cole, 
the Ploughboy and the Jolly -Miller, the 
Three Little Kittens, the Three Little 
Piggies, the Three Blind Mice, or what¬ 
ever you want in Nurserydom. 

Try the Games Bubble Book, and 
put on London Bridge is Broken Down ; 
and though it snows and blows and 
hails on Christmas Day there will be 
joy indoors. Even if Santa Claus for¬ 
gets to call, a Bubble Book will put 
things right. They arc published by 
Hodder and Stoughton at 7s. 6d. each, 
and each book has three records. 

CHRISTMAS DELIGHT 
The Spirit of Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay 

Jean Sterling Mackinlay is to be back 
at'Steinway Hall in London to brighten 
and delight our winter days once more. 

We very gladly say so, for who does 
not love Miss Mackinlay and her little 
people in their scarlet robes,' carrying us 
out of - the fogs and mists of Lower 
Seymour Street into the world that never 
was but always is, the world from which 
dreams come, to which our longings go ? 

To all who are dull on a winter's 
afternoon we commend Miss Mackinlay 
with her Mad Tea Party, her songs and 
rhymes of a hundred things, her fairy 
play by Mr. Harcourt Williams, and all 
the sweet and plaintive music that seems 
to be a natural part of her. 


ISHAR SINGH, V.C. 

A Very Gallant Soldier 

The story of the latest winner of the 
Victoria Cross, Sepoy Ishar Singh, 
of the 28th Punjabis, deserves to be 
told throughout the British Empire, 
for, in the words of the official report, 
Ishar Singh showed a " gallantry and 
devotion to duty beyond praise.” 

He was a machine-gunner, forming 
part of the escort of a convoy on which 
the Waziris made a sudden attack, and 
early iit the fight he felt severely wounded 
in the chest. Fighting became hand-to- 
hand, and Ishar’s gun was captured. 

This roused him to desperation, and, 
calling on two other men, lie rose, 
charged the enemy, recaptured the 
gun, aud brought it again into action. 

Though ordered off the field to have 
his wound dressed, he lingered on, 
using the rifle of another injured man, 
and then carried water under fire to 
the wounded. Finally, when lie reached 
the dressing-station, lie shielded the 
doctor with his own body while the 
wounded were being cared for. 

Only ■ after three hours of this heroic 
work, under stress of weakness from 
loss of blood, did he allow his own 
wounds to be dressed. 

Thus does Indian bravery claim an 
equal footing in the manhood of the 
British Commonwealth. 


A NEW ELECTRIC LAMP 
No Filament 

A new electric lamp, which we are 
likely to see used on a very wide scale, 
consists of a glass bulb from which the 
‘air lias been exhausted, and then a small 
quantity of the rare gas neon introduced. 

The lamp lias no filament, so that it 
will be far less liable to damage from 
vibration or shock than the metal fila¬ 
ment lamps in common use today. 

Two small metal plates are fixed in 
the lamp, and the neon gas acts as a 
filament, conducting the electric cur¬ 
rent from plate to plate, and becoming 
1 intensely luminous in so doing. 


WHAT IS FEAR ? 

The Everlasting Spirit in a Boy 

The spirit of adventure flourishes early 
in Australia. An instance comes from 
an outlying township that has provided 
itself with an iron ladder, 80 feet high, 
as a fire-escape. 

Up this ladder one of the firemen’s 
sons, not yet five years old, proceeded to 
climb, creeping calmly to the top, to the 
horror of all onlookers. 

What could then be done ? To show 
alarm might give the little fellow the 
fear he evidently had not yet felt, 
and then- 

What was done was that a friendly 
policeman coaxed the boy to come 
down again as he went up, slowly and 
surely; and he reached the bottom 
wondering at all the fuss that Was made 
by those below. 

That boy should grow into a typical 
son of Australia who does not know the 
thing called Fear. 

CAPTIVE OF NOTRE DAME 
Shut in a Cathedral Tower 

Passers by the ancient cathedra! of 
Notre Dame, the pride of Paris, wit¬ 
nessed the other morning the end of a 
strange adventure. 

Someone noticed pieces of paper 
drifting down from the summit of one 
of the towers, and when they reached 
the earth found that they were messages 
flung forth by an unwilling captive 
imprisoned on the height! 

This was what the notes said t “ I 
am iii the tower of Notre Dame, on the 
roof. The doors are shut. Go to the 
police.” ' 

When the police had made the 
toilsome ascent they found that it was 
no false alarm. The captive had gone 
up with a party of sightseers, had 
wandered away from them without 
being missed, and then had been shut 
up above a staircase door. 


BAD LANGUAGE IN PLAYS 
A Silly Habit 

PROTEST BY A PLAYWRIGHT 

We are vety glad to sec that our 
protest against the growing habit of 
swearing, especially in theatres, has 
been approved by several grown-up 
papers. In the Daily Mail a well-known 
playwright declares that it is sound 
advice to warn actors against a “ wholly 
unnecessary and inartistic practice.” 

Surely it is not too much, suggests 
this playwright, to expect our actors to 
be able to look angry without relying 
on the vulgar use of bad language to 
express what they feel. 

“ It is quite painful,” he says 
“ especially if you are with young people, 
to sit in a theatre and hear a supposed 
gentleman swearing like a navvy.” He 
points out that in the dressing-rooms of 
the Coliseum Sir Oswald Stoll has long 
exhibited a warning concerning stage 
oaths, which can hardly please anybody 
and a rtf sure to offend many. 

The C:N. sends its greeting to Sir 
Oswald Stoll, and trusts that his healthy 
example will be widely followed. Our 
theatres should give pleasure to all, and 
it should be possible to enjoy a play 
without the annoyance of having to 
listen to so much offensive language. 

We are .very sorry to' see that our 
good friend Punch, a thing of humour 
and a joy for ever, which we like to see 
lying side by side with the C.N., is 
frequently falling into this bad habit. 

SNAKE GOES TO CHURCH 
Quaint Incident in Queensland 

The congregation in a church in 
■' out-back ” North Queensland was 
startled not long ago by the appearance 
of a black snake, which wriggled its way 
up the aisle and slept near the lectern. 

‘ It was allowed to remain there until 
the end of the service, when a blow on 
the head terminated its church-going. 
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What do You Give to 
the World ? 

The time draws near the birth 
1 of Christ, and there is in our 
grasp the secret of the happiness 
of the world, for most of us are 
thinking of others. 

It is the time of Giving, the 
time when unselfishness runs free 
and the thought of others fills 
all kindly hearts. 

Giving ■— what a wonderful 
thing it is ! There is no money in 
the world that buys so much as 
giving, for it buys the purest 
joys that Life can hold. To live 
to get is a sordid business, a 
throwing away of life for its most 
petty things ; but to live to give 
is to build a Paradise about us, 
feeling with every breath we 
breathe how good life is.' 

This world is too much with 
us, Wordsworth says ; getting 
and spending, men lay waste 
their powers. Every day/we see 
that it is true ; men wear them¬ 
selves away to get and spend. 
They cannot take it with them 
when they go. This money that 
upsets the' world, that we. strive 
for in the getting and grieve for 
in the losing, is nothing in the 
end ; all that matters to us then 
is what we gave away. 

If he most lives who thinks most, 
he is most rich who gives most. 
Throw sixpence on . to the pave¬ 
ment to three poor children and 
watch them as you pass ; it is 
worth anything that you can 
buy with a, Five Pound Note in 
Bond Street. It is worth trying, 
especially at Christmas. 

What is Truth ? and What is 
Life ? men ask. The truth is 
that living is Giving. We live to 
give—to give to the world what 
Life is giving to us. 

If we have sixpences to spare 
we scatter them about, but a 
hundred times more precious are 
the gifts for which there is no 
market price. The poorest child 
can give a smile, with all that lies 
behind it, worth so much more 
than gold. The man who never put 
a penny in the bank can give a 
helping hand and lighten the 
burden that is so hard to bear. 

We can give'a little thought, 
a little time, a little strength to 
somebody^ We can put whatever 
power we have, whatever quality 
we have, behind some noble 
cause. We can give our sympathy, 
our knowledge, and our zeal to 
make the world a happier place 
for somebody. We can give the 
world enthusiasm, brightness, a 
readiness to do things, the power 
of a strong will, a spirit of joy¬ 
ousness, a faith that every cloud 
will pass and every winter 
change to spring. 

We go through this world on 
our way to something nobler yet, 
and every hour Life gives to us. 
What do we give to Life ? It is 
something worth thinking about 
for all of us, for this world is what 
we make it, and we can give it 
what we will. • A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 
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above the hidden waters of the aneient River 
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Celluloid 

Qne more child has been killed by 
celluloid, and the sad news comes 
in time for Christmas, Let us hope it 
will be in time to stop thousands of 
people from buying the dangerous 
celluloid toys that are sold in' our 
shops. 

Celluloid toys, celluloid combs, cellu¬ 
loid films—-it is like playing with fire 
and death to traffic in these inflam¬ 
mable things. 

© 

ATale.ofaHen 

'JTiis little story of proud mother¬ 
hood is sent to us from Ulster : 

On my uncle’s farm, .near Coleraine, my 
aunt discovered a nest of eggs and brought 
them home, but, finding that they had been 
sat on, she dipped them in warm water and 
returned them to the truant’s nest. 

Shortly afterwards the heii strutted 
proudly back to the house, bringing a happy 
brood of fine chicks. . 

The C.N. has no party politics, hut 
it loves, Ireland and Peace, and it 
cannot help thinking that Aesop 
would have seen a moral in this little 
Ulster story. We feel sure that if 
Ulster will have sympathy with' the 
rest of Ireland, and the rest of Ireland 
will have sympathy with Ulster,- 
Ireland will give to the future a happy 
brood of fine people. 

Little by Little 

. Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle .of. Right and 

Wrong;. - ' ' L 

Little by little the Wrong gives way, 
Little by little the Right has sway. 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals, 
© 

The National Anthem 

Qur friend the Rector of Giggles. 

wick-in-Craven sends us this verse 
for the National Anthem. It is sung 
in his church in place of the verse 
that nobody likes; 

Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 
Fold-the whole world in peace 
. . Under Thy wings,' ' ' 

Make all the nations one, . 

Alt hearts beneath the'sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone,- 
Great King of Kings. 

We believe that when it was pro¬ 
posed that Tennyson should rewrite 
the middle verse of the National 
Anthem, this verse from the pen of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was chosen as 
a suitable one. It.seems to us quite 
fitted for a national hymn in the 
League of Nations Age. 


The Parson and His Horse 

W E cannot help telling that little 
story just told of Mr. Wilson’s 
father. . He was the pastor of a 
Presbyterian church, and he was 
driving his well-groomed grey mare 
one day when ati old man came up and 
called out to him, “ Doctor, your 
horse looks better groomed than you.” 

“ Yes,” said the old parson, driving 
on. "I take care of my horse; my 
congregation takes care of me.” 

We do not make any reflections on 
congregations, but we hope they will 
take good care of their parsons. 

© 

Tip-Gat 

Young conductors are advised to 
begin on grand, opera. They must 
learn to keep time before they start 
on a bus. 

□ 

The ] e ss pax the more tax. 

□ 

\^ill it be armament disagreement 
or disarmament agreement ? 

0 

There is talk of making underground 
roads in London. Well, it will be 
a comfort to see 
something going 
down.if it is only 
ourselves. 

0 ’ 

The boy who is for¬ 
ever watching 
the clock will never 
•become .the man of 
the hour. 

■\^hat the world 
wants is fewer 
tinkers and more 
thinkers. 

■ ■ 0 

(^olonel Bur- 
goyne finds 
“ House of Commons work today is a 
grind." Now we know why members 
like handles to their names. 

' • . 3 

The, Great War cost more money 
than \ all. past wars put together. 
If it is the last it was' worth it. 

1 - 0 • • •>-- - 
A wind instrument—the weather¬ 
cock. 

0 

Y^e feel sure our butcher has not 
read the papers, or he would 
know that prices are down. 

© 

A Good Conclusion 

goMEBODY has calculated that if 
placed end to end the National 
Debts of Europe would reach the 
conclusion that war does not pay. 


Peter Puck Sees It Coming 

Come day when I have Time 
to think -Things out 
I mean to make dear Father 
love his Gout, 

And prove to Mother when the 
Keys are lost 

Why she should not be so much 
Put About. 

M Y Dream it is to make all 
Jangles cease, 

To feed with Marzipan the 
Dove of Peace 

And from the Coat Tails of our 
Daily Life 

Softly to smoothe away the 
smallest Crease. . 

Y°u ask • me. How ? I 
counter, Wait and See. 

Yet this I’ll say, Though Black 
as Night Things be, 

Joy shall prevail. It shall, it 
must —Because 

Christmas is coming. That’s 
enough for Me. 

© 

The Patch of Scarlet 
on the Moors 

By Our Town Girl In the Country 

*TVo dusty cars drove into our 
village a few days ago. 

They were full of white-faced men 
with guns. When these men got out 
the chauffeurs pulled hampers of food 
and jars of whisky out too, and then 
they all moved away to the moor, 
leaving the cars on the village green. 

Late in the afternoon they came 
down from the moor, redder of face, 
laughing, joking, stupid. When they 
had gone away I walked up to the 
beautiful moor where these profiteers 
had taken their pleasure, these new 
sportsmen of this so-different world. 

The sun was setting. The heather 
glowed and vibrated in its scarlet 
fires. A gentle wind, pure with the 
inexpressible sweetness of wide spaces, 
blew across the treeless moor with a 
coldness that was like the breath of 
dawn. From the hills came the baaing 
of the sheep, through the heather ran 
the ripple of a little stream. 

I said to myself: "Thank -God 
they cannot injure this!” and re¬ 
joiced that these men had left no trace 
of their visit on those glorious hills. 

Now a patch of vivid scarlet on a 
sponge of green moss caught my eye 
There was a movement in the heather. 
I stooped down, lifted the dark 
branches of heather gently, and peered 
into its purple flowers. 

A partridge was lying on its side, its 
beak open, its eye glassy with terror, 
its legs jerking with pain. 

So they had left a trace of theii 
visit, after all. 

It is something even to be able to 
shoot straight. 

© 

John Galsworthy’s Prayer 

If on a spring night 1 went by 
And God were standing there, 

What is the prayer that 1 would cry 
To Him ? This is the prayer: 

0 Lord of courage grave, 

0 Master of this night of spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything 1 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS 


TO KNOW 
Why Mother 
Christmas does 
not come with 
’ Father 
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A Free Trip With a Shark 


THE FOUR MEN > 
WHO FORGOT 

AND HOW WE ALL PAY 

The Real Factor Behind the 
Troubles of the World 

WHAT IS ECONOMICS? 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

What is Economics ? It is a word we 
often see today. What does it mean ? 

Economics is the. science of wealth. 
The meaning of wealth is commodities 
which have value in exchange, and the 
science of economics investigates the 
conditions of wealth production and 
wealth distribution. The modem world 
owes its advance to improvements in the 
production of commodities and to their 
increased exchange between nations. 

One nation, like Britain or Germany, 
has plenty of iron. Another, like 
Australia, has plenty of wool. By 
exchanging iron for wool each nation 
can have plenty of both. One nation 
thus helps another while helping itself. 
That is an economic process. To refrain 
from such useful and necessary ex-' 
changes is uneconomic. 

Law of the Household 

The word Economics comes from the 
Greek Oihonoinia, which is made up of 
two parts, oikos meaning house, and 
nomos meaning a law. So that economics 
means the law of the household, or wise 
husbandry. Just as a wise man hus¬ 
bands his wealth for the good of his 
family, so a nation should husband its 
wealth for the good of its people. 

So, also, the world as a whole should 
husband its corn and meat, its coal and 
oil, its fibres and ores, its timber and 
hides, for the good of all the' world's 
peoples. What a nation does matters 
not to itself alone but to all the world. 

The Big Four 

After the World War four men con¬ 
ferred in Paris as to making a Peace 
Treaty. They represented Britain, 
America, France, and Italy, the chief 
partners in the great alliance which de¬ 
feated Germany. They were called the 
Big Four. It was their business to make 
a Peace which should make the world a 
good place to live in and work in. 

Unfortunately, the Big Four did not 
understand much about’ Economics, or 
at any rate did not pay enough regard 
to the world's wealth, and to how it 
could be increased after, years of bitter 
warfare in which so much wealth was 
destroyed. 

They seemed to imagine that punish¬ 
ing Germany waff the greatest end to 
achieve. They framed the Treaty of 
Versailles, which set out that Germany 
was to hand over all her ships and pay 
each year large quantities of coal and 
enormous sums of money. 

Coal and Ships 

But the money of one country is of 
no use to another country unless it is 
made of gold, and there is very little 
gold in the world. In effect, therefore, 
the Allies ordered Germany to pay out 
enormous quantities of goods. Now, 
Germany’s chief exports are manufac¬ 
tured goods, so that when she was 
ordered to make enormous exports it 
actually meant that she was ordered to 
compete with British goods. 

We ourselves live by exporting coal and 
manufactures, and it would be a bad 
thing for us if Germany were able, as 
she is not, to supply all the goods the 
Treaty demands. It would kill our 
trade, for trade is exchange , and if Ger¬ 
many sent out free goods there would 
be no exchange to make for them. 

We can see the meaning of all this if 
we consider the two important items of 
coal and ships. 

Under the Treaty Germany has to 
send to France, Belgium, and Italy 

Continued in tbs next column 


A ll of us have heard of the lion 
lying down with the lamb, but 
few would believe that any animal could 
confide in the hospitality of a shark. 

Yet there is a fish which continually 
accompanies some sharks, and sticks 
to them more closely than a brother. 
It is called the shark-sucker, or shark- 
remora—sometimes just remora—and it 
is sixteen inches long and upwards. 

Some time in July a large hammer¬ 
headed shark about ten feet long was 
taken in one of the traps of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, and was 
towed tail-first to a pool at the wharf. 

In the pool it was' seen that a shark- 
sucker was clinging to the shark’s side. 
When an attempt was made to catch 
it, the remora suddenly loosened its 


hold, swam to the shark’s head, and 
disappeared in the slit of the shark’s 
gills on the right-hand side of the head. 

It seemed, therefore, that in certain 
circumstances the shark-sucker would 
depend on its fierce companion for 
transportation, food, and shelter. 

The facts are attested by the marine 
biologist, Reynold Speeth, but are so 
extraordinary that one could hardly 
believe them if there were not inde¬ 
pendent confirmation. But confirmation 
there is, for since Mr. Speeth sent the 
facts to a scientific journal another 
biologist has written to say that just a 
year ago, when a tuna shark cast ashore 
from the Pacific was being dissected, a 
small remora was found in the shark's 
gill-chamber. 


AS QUICK AS THOUGHT TO AUSTRALIA 



Through this big Marconi valve transmitter at the wireless station at Carnarvon a wireless 
service will be set up direct to Australia. The electric lamps used for this purpose, known 
as the thermionic valve, are bigger than Rugby footballs. See next column 


Continued Item tbe previous column 

20,000,000 tons of free coal every year, 
and she is actually sending not far short 
of this. But we want to sell our own 
coal to Frauce, Belgium, and Italy, as 
we did before the war. Therefore we 
are badly hit, and tens of thousands of 
British milters are now out of work 
because the Peace Treaty compels Ger¬ 
many to supply the coal that we used to 
supply from British mines. 

So it is with ships. All the German 
ships were confiscated by the Treaty 
and sold by the Allied Governments to 
their shipowners. But Britain is the 
biggest shipowner, and our shipyards 
want to gell British-made ships. The 
result is that British shipyard workers 
have been deprived of employment. 

So. it would be with many other trades 
if the Peace Treaty were faithfully 
carried out; that is why German work¬ 
men arc.' ih full work while British 
workmen are largely unemployed, And 
all through > forgetting ■ Economics. An¬ 
other very serious thing done by the 


Peace Treaty was to cut up Europe 
into new States without providing for 
the free exchange of goods between 
them. New political boundary lines 
have been drawn right through great 
industries, fuel lias been cut off from 
ore, and so on. Everywhere the new 
States have imposed taxes on imports, 
and so made trade difficult. 


A GOOD IDEA 
Wireless News for Fanners 

Arrangements are just being made for 
news of the markets to be. given by 
wireless telephone to the farmers of the 
State of Missouri. 

Current prices of grain, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, and livestock will be telegraphed 
from the office of the Government 
Bureau of Markets at Washington' and 
from many markets to the State Market¬ 
ing Bureau at Jefferson City, from where 
the information will be telephoned by 
wireless to the farmers of Missouri. 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
IN AN INSTANT 

ELECTRIC LAMPS LIKE 
FOOTBALLS 

Big Marconi Feat at Carnarvon 
WIRELESS SERVICE TO AUSTRALIA 

By Oup Marconi House Correspondent 

A very wonderful and important 
thing has lately been done at the Mar¬ 
coni Company's wireless station at 
Carnarvon. 

This was the' successful sending, in an 
instant of time, of wireless messages to 
Australia by means of the latest form 
of transmitter, the essential part of which 
are the electric lamps known as ther¬ 
mionic valves. Each of these lamps is 
bigger than a Rugby football. 

It is no new thing for Carnarvon to 
communicate direct with Australia, for 
that was demonstrated quite a long 
time back; but the commercial service 
which that station conducts • with 
America is carried out with a different 
set of apparatus. The Marconi Com¬ 
pany, however, has great faith in the 
valve as the transmitter of the future, 
and intends to show that by its means 
a direct' service to Australia is possible. 
The messages which were sent last 
month were received with perfect ease 
on a ship in Sydney Harbour. 

The Wonderful Valve 

The thermionic valve, which has 
revolutionised the practice of wireless, is 
the result of observations made many 
years ago by Dr. Fleming while he was 
experimenting with ordinary electric- 
light bulbs. It has, of course, been 
altered and improved by many people 
in order to attain its present design, but 
it is really due to Dr. Fleming that we 
have such a marvellous piece of appar¬ 
atus, which can not only send wireless 
signals, but can also receive them and 
magnify them. 

Although the electrical action of the . 
valve is very complicated, its component 
parts are simple, and consist only of a 
glass bulb from which the air has been 
pumped; the filament, which is lit by 
electricity as in an ordinary electric 
lamp; a metallic mesh surrounding 
this filament; and a metallic sheath, 
open at both ends, round the filament. 

What the transmitting valve . really 
does is to receive electric power from the 
generating machinery and to change the 
electricity into the special form that it 
must assume before it can be released 
from the aerial wires as a series of 
waves for use. Picture on this page 

THRILLING RIDE TO A 
WHALE 

Adventure at Port Darwin 

A large whale was lately stranded 
on the coast of Darwin, in the Northern 
Territory of Australia. 

According to reports it measured 
seventy feet, and judging by the size 
of the whalebone brought to town it 
must have been an extraordinary size. 
A lugger with a crew of natives was. 
sent out to get the blubber, all the' 
crew carrying rifles, for the sea was 
swarming with sharks and alligators, 
attracted by the odour of the whale. 

When seen by the crew the whale 
was on a reef some distance from the 
shore, and the surrounding water was 
covered by a film of oil which had been 
melted from the body by, the heat 
of the tropical * sun. Canoes were 
dispatched from the lugger for the 
purpose of obtaining this prize. 

The first load brought a valuable 
quantity of whalebone, and the skipper 
was congratulating himself pn his 
prospective profits when the unexpected 
happened. Whales hunt in pairs, and 
as the canoe was about half-way to the 
lugger another whale appeared alongside 
the vessel. The terrified crew, attempt¬ 
ing to jump overboard, upset the canoe, 
and the whole of the cargo was lost. 
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RIVER’S GIFT TO A 
NATION 

'HARNESSING THE RHONE 
FOR ELECTRICITY 

How France May Recover the 
Power of Her Lost Mines 

HORSE POWER EQUAL TO 
ALL HER COAL PITS 

France has now legally adopted the 
scheme for using the waters of the 
Rhone to generate electrical power. 

It is a huge enterprise, the first of the 
kind since the war, and it has this 
wonderful idea in it—that it may one 
day give France as much horse-power 
from the river as she received from all 
the coal-pits destroyed during the war. 

Really the scheme is not local but 
’ national, for, though Paris is 180 miles 
away from the course of the river, a 
considerable part of the power generated 
by it will be available for her use. 

"To understand the scheme we must 
glance at the character of, the Rhone. 
'Rising in Switzerland from a glacier 
5145 feet above the sea, it belongs to 
the group of Alpine rivers that are low 
in winter, when the mountains are asleep 
under the snow, but rush forth in torrents 
, when the spring, comes round, overflow 
in summer with the melting of the 
glaciers, and are swollen again by the 
autumnal rains. 

For ever the waters are at work, 
gnawing their beds and tearing rocks 
from their sides as they dash down, till 
at last they are quieted by lakes as they 
reach the plain. 

Power from the Water 

• The Lake of Geneva, with its surface 
of 142,500 acres of water, 990 feet deep 
in places, is the final reservoir of this 
immense stream ; from it the Rhone 
flows more steadily to the sea at a speed 
of a yard and a half a second. 

It is easy to see why engineers wish 
to take advantage of the electrical 
power that can be generated from the 
flow of these waters. Stored up in Lake 
Geneva, the waters pass from the lake 
with a speed that leaves them under 
man's command to some extent, and the 
downward flow of the stream can be 
regulated into steps, as it were, so that 
the strength of the current can be used 
to turn machinery which will produce 
electrical power for wide distribution. 

It is calculated that if the whole of 
the power latent in the current of the 
Rhone could be gathered and controlled 
it would equal in amount that which 
could be produced from all the coal¬ 
pits of Northern France. 

Irrigating Barren Lands 

The- scheme will, of course, be costly, 
for the electric power will have to he 
carried over a distance of 600 miles. 

One of its uses, it is anticipated, will 
be that the river will draw to Marseilles 
and the Mediterranean Sea part of the 
European traffic that now finds its out¬ 
let in Northern harbours. It will enable 
Geneva and the network of Swiss rail¬ 
ways to be easily reached. 

Another benefit greatly hoped for is 
that the waters of the Rhone will be 
raised and made available for irrigation, 
so that sterile lands that are now a loss 
to France will become fruitful, and at 
least fifty thousand acres lying waste 
in Provence will be brought under cul¬ 
tivation, or will feed the cattle that now 
have to be sent away to be fattened. 

No wonder France regards this scheme 
as demonstrating her devotion to the prin¬ 
ciples of bold activity and progress. 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPS 

We referred the other day to the 
Olympic, Mauretania, and Berengaria 
as the .three largest liners. We meant 
the largest liners now on the seas. A 
reader points out that the Leviathan, 
formerly the German Vaterland, which 
has been laid up out of commission 
since the Armistice, is larger, and. the 
Majestic, formerly the German Bismarck, 
now being completed, is the biggest of all. 


SOMETHING TO BE 
LOOKED INTO 

The Safest Lifeboat Asks 
for a Fair Trial 

WHO STANDS IN THE WAY? 

Everyone who has read the history of 
inventions knows that one of the strang¬ 
est features of progress through, men’s 
ingenuity is the resistance that has been 
offered to improvements, just where the 
warmest welcome might have been ex¬ 
pected. Inventions of high value often 
have to fight their way into notice and 
acceptance. 

We suspect that this is the position 
with respect to the Gaskin lifeboat, an 
invention by a Woodford boat-builder. 

If we.were bound to spend much time 
on the sea, subject to its many dangers, 
we should feel a strong assurance of 
safety if the ship were provided with a 
sufficiency of Gaskin boats. 

The claims made for it are that it is 
unsinkable except by collision ; that it 
cannot capsize ; that it empties itself of 
any seas that come aboard ; that it is- 
easily launched, and carries an excep¬ 
tionally large number of passengers. 

Its good qualities are admitted by so 
expert a ship-owner as Sir Walter Runci- 
man, who is adopting it on his shipping 
line. The American maritime authorities 
have placed it in the class of their most 
approved life-saving boats. Yet the 
British Authority bars it from their list 
of most highly approved boats because 
of a technical disability—that is, that it 
does not * come within their definition 
of “ boat.” When is a boat not a boat ? 
we may ask of the Board of Trade. 
Apparently they would answer : " When 
it is an unsinkable Gaskin vessel.” 

It may do all that is claimed for it, but 
if it is not technically a boat, according 
to their rules, it will not count as one of 
the life-saving craft aboard a ship. 

A TUFT OF THISTLEDOWN 
And What it Will Do 

A writer in our scientific contem¬ 
porary “ Nature ” has pointed out a 
very interesting fact which he has dis¬ 
covered, and he asks for an explanation. 

He has found that if a. single tuft of 
thistledown is carefully plucked from a 
ripe thistle-head, and the seed and its 
stalk cut off the tuft, then the tuft,- if 
laid in sunshine, will rise and soar up 
and up and “out of sight like a balloon." 

Even when the tu ft is burdened with the 
seed it seems to have some lifting power, 
and it is suggested that the sun warms 
the fine down and causes ascending 
currents of warm air which bear the tuft 
upward. Another explanation, perhaps, 
may be ■ that the warm earth itself 
causes currents of warm air to ascend. 
It would be interesting to see if a tuft 
of thistledown warmed at a fire will 
ascend. It is a little experiment that 
any girl or boy can make. 


CHILDREN PICTURES 
A Book for the Artist 

The Child,in Art and Nature. By A. A. 

Braun. Batsford Ltd. 16s. 

This large collection of drawings and 
pictures of childhood, issued -in card 
covers with an introduction on the 
anatomy of children and on expression 
in childhood as seen by the artist, and 
with a splendid collection of over 300 
pictures of the child as represented in 
art, can be unreservedly recommended 
to all who can afford the price. 

The book is a work of art. The illus¬ 
trations are admirably chosen, and cover 
the drawings and paintings that have 
represented the child form and character 
from the earliest to the latest periods of 
art—classical, foreign, and British. 

The reproduction of the pictures is 
artistic in a high degree, and author and 
publisher have our warm congratulations. 


A GIANT KILLED 
BY THE WAR 

Microbe Slays a 
Rhinoceros 

A TRAGEDY WITH A LESSON 

By a Medical Correspondent 

A rhinoceros is one of the biggest and 
toughest of land animals; yet a male 
Indian rhinoceros, presented to the Zoo 
by the King, has lately been slain by 
the microscopic microbe called tubercle 
bacillus. 

Probably there are no tubercle bacilli 
in its native jungles, and so it fell all the 
more easily a victim to the strange 
microbe; but still rhinoceroses rarely 
die of consumption, and it is interesting 
to know that the huge creature was 
rendered unusually vulnerable to the 
disease by underfeeding during the war, 
so that we may regard the poor animal 
as a victim of the war. 

Big horns on its nose, immense teeth, 
and a thick skin, were useless against 
the little microbes which had entered 
the lungs and were browsing there ; the 
only chance the rhinoceros had was to 


What a Missionary Wants 

A good friend writes from a manse 
in Peeblesshire to say that- at a mis¬ 
sionary conference held in Swan- 
wiclc not long ago the question was 
asked by a returned missionary: 

What paper ought we to get. 
which would best help us to keep 
abreast of present-day affairs ? 

And the answer came at once: 

The Children’s Newspaper 

The C.N. sends its greetings to 
missionaries everywhere, and is glad 
•to keep them company in the 
far-off fields in which they sow 
the seed of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


feed up and grow strong enough to 
resist the poisons formed by the tiny 
invaders of its frame, and as it was not 
fed up it could not fight its foes, and 
they thrived and multiplied and event¬ 
ually slew it. 

Its death at least teaches us this 
lesson—that size is no protection against 
consumption and that even big, strong 
men may be killed by the tiny, bacillus 
unless they are properly fed. It shows 
us also how foolish are girls who eat too 
little food because they think it is 
elegant and graceful to be thin. It is 
neither elegant nor graceful, and it 
gives the tubercle bacilli an opportunity 
to attack and perhaps to kill them. 

DINNER TIME 
Little Mistake of the Sparrows 

By Our Parla Correspondent 

The girls employed at a fashionable 
Paris dressmaker’s are in the habit, 
when having their twelve o'clock meal 
in the workshop, of throwing scraps of 
bread on a roof close by, where a whole 
company of birds pick them up. 

One day not long ago, at eleven o’clock 
exactly, the troop of sparrows alighted 
on the roof watching for the usual pit¬ 
tance ; and the girls watched them 
quite amazed. 

“ Here they are already! ’’ a girl 
exclaimed. “What has happened ? " 

A typist first understood. . 

“ I've got it; they've not read the 
papers ! They don’t know that we’ve, 
gone back to winter time 1 ’’ she said. 

“ And they think it is twelve ! ” said 
another girl. 

That is truly what had happened, 
and so, when the lunch bell rang, a shower 
of crumbs came down upon the roof. 

Now the sparrows, quick to learn," 
appear at the proper time. 
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THE TWO SOLDIERS 

MR. WILSON AND THE 
UKNOWN WARRIOR 

Pathetic Figure of the Fallen 
President 

A GREAT TRIBUTE 

There were two great soldiers of 
humanity at the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior at Washington : one was taken 
and the other left. One was the Un¬ 
known Warrior himself, ■ who was laid 
to rest at Arlington ; the other was 
Woodrow Wilson, broken in the war as 
truly as any man. 

A pathetic account is given in a New 
York paper of the way in which Mr. 
Wilson left his quiet home to stand 
among the multitude of the people. Mr. 
Wilson burst into tears, for was it not 
he who led America into the war, and 
was he not the Unknown Soldier’s 
commander-in-chief ? 

Man of Great Ideals 

Standing in the door of the secluded 
home he chose when leaving White 
House, he burst into tears as more than 
20,000 persons, bareheaded, paid tribute 
to “ the greatest soldier .in the world.” 

Thousands lining the avenue were 
restrained in the presence of the soldier 
dead, but the pale face of the man who 
gave his health and strength to uphold 
the ideals for which the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier died unleashed the pent-up emo¬ 
tions of the watchers, and a volume of ap¬ 
plause swept the length of the avenue. 

When the former President left the 
funeral procession and went home 
there was a tremendous outburst of 
enthusiasm when he appeared at the 
door. For nearly ten minutes the shout¬ 
ing of greetings to " the greatest soldier 
of them all ” swept over the place. 

Greeting the Veterans 

Mr: Wilson leaned heavily upon a 
cane he carried in his right hand. His 
servant supported his left side, but the 
spontaneous outburst seemed to imbue 
the feeble frame with life, and he dis¬ 
dained the help of his servant as he 
came slowly down the three steps to the 
side of an automobile drawn up in front 
of the door, where he greeted four dis¬ 
abled veterans of the world war. 

A gathering of several hundreds of 
children brought a, great bunch of 
flowers, and gave them to Mr. Wilson 
with a children’s message, promising 
to keep alive his great ideals. 

“ I wish,” Mr. Wilson said, in a voice 
clear but weakened by illness, " that I 
had the voice to Teply and to thank you 
for the wonderful tribute that you have 
paid me. I can only say, God bless you {'' 

“Goodbye” 

For a moment the silence continued, 
and then a booming voice shouted “ Long 
live the best man in the world! ” Mr. 
Wilson could not restrain his emotion, 
and as the sentiment of the voice was 
echoed in a tremendous outburst of 
cheering tears came from his eyes. His 
right hand sought the hand of Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, who has been his constant com¬ 
panion in adversity, and she too burst 
into tears. The grief of the trembling 
man seemed to reach out into the crowd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson stood holding 
one another by the hand for a full minute, 
and then, as the tune of “ My Country, 
’Tis of Thee," rang out upon the air, 
they turned and slowly went into the 
house. As he entered Mr, Wilson once 
more turned, and in a voice audible 
only within a few feet, murmured 
" Goodbye,” and kissed his hand to 
the multitude. 
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WAXWING COMES* 
TO ENGLAND 

Beautiful Bird From the 
Arctic 

INTERESTING PROBLEM 
FOR THE SCIENTIST 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Waxwings have been seen in increasing 
numbers in several eastern counties lately 

The waxwing, which has this year been 
visiting us in considerable numbers from 
the North, is an elegant bird about the 
size of a thrush. 

' It is by no means a regular visitor, 
though in some years it is seen in large 
numbers, and it comes in flocks that 
may consist of so few as eight or ten 
birds, but may have a score or more. 

It nests in the Arctic Circle, where 
flocks of three or four hundred are by no 
means uncommon, and on account of its 
northern home the Germans call it the 
snow bird. Its plumage, however, is not 
white. The sides of the head and chin 
are black, the forehead and crest chest¬ 
nut brown, the upper part of the body 
greyish brown, and the wings black, 
tipped with white. 

The bird gets its name of waxwing 
from the fact that some of the wing 
feathers have the shaft prolonged with a 
substance resembling red sealing-wax. 

Strangely enough, the bird is some¬ 
times called the Bohemian waxwing, 
though why this should be is not 
known, for it is no more a native of 
Bohemia than of England. Perhaps the 
name Bohemian was given to it on 
account of its wandering habits, suggest¬ 
ive of the gipsies, once called Bohemians. 

- The plumage of the bird is verv silky, 
and it has a crest on its head which it 
can elevate at will. 

It feeds on fruit, berries, and seeds, 
a curious fact for the scientists, for most 
of the birds' that have a small bill with a 
wide gape like that of the waxwiug are 
insect eaters. 

When in the act of taking .flight or 
alighting it utters a twitter something 
like a blue tit’s, but at other times it is 
generally silent. 

Apart from its beautiful plumage and 
the fact that it is seen only at intervals, 
it would probably attract little attention, 
for it does not seem intelligent like, the 
robin, and its time is occupied alternately 
in feeding and resting. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 p.m. on any day in December 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

Notes and Queries 

What is an Alumnus? A pupil, 
especially a graduate of a college. It 
s a Latin word meaning to nourish. 

What does Cu mean ? This is an 
abbreviation of the Latin word cuprum, 
meaning eppper, and is used by chemists 
for that metal. 

What is a Wheat Belt? The area in 
a country or continent where wheat is 
grown. Similarly the cotton belt is 
the area where cotton is grown. 


ONE GOOD THING 
FROM THE WAR 

A PARLIAMENT BORN IN 
. THE PEACE TREATY 

39 Nations and the Splendid 
Way They Work Together 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

One of the best institutions set up by the. 
Treaty of Versailles is the International 
Labour Office, to which 52 nations belong. 

The first regular conference of this Inter¬ 
national Labour Parliament has lately been 
held at Geneva, under the presidency of Lord 
Burnham, and very much useful work was 
done by representatives of 39 nations. 

We think it well worth while to give these 
fine passages from the closing speech of the 
President. They show how fine a spirit 
prevails in the councils of this gathering. 

We have an old phrase in my country, 
“ the courtesy of Parliament.” ' None 
of the old parliaments of the world 
could have shown it in a more dis¬ 
tinguished manner, than this assembly, 
and the very differences between the 
nations have made that courtesy of a 
finer texture. More than that, I have 
felt in tlie air the saving grace of sym¬ 
pathy one with another. 

Importance of Facts 

It is a wonderful thing, in an inter¬ 
national gathering of 39 peoples and 
governments, to find, by those signs 
which are felt and not seen, how much 
we have all had in common, how strong 
is the silken .tie of human interests, spun 
of strands of many colours, which draws 
us all together for the great and bene¬ 
ficent purpose of improving the con¬ 
ditions of life and labour for the toiling 
myriads of the world. 

J\Tay I pay a real tribute of respect and 
appreciation to the work of the Labour 
Office ? Created two years ago out of 
the void, it has made many inquiries ; 
it has made many reports. They all 
bear the marks of careful investigation 
and admirable lucidity. In no part of the 
organisation can more be done for the 
common good than in the collection of 
facts and opinions on the industrial 
difficulties which perplex all the govern¬ 
ments alike, treating them from the 
international point of view. 

As Wide as the World 

Insularity of position may be a strong 
defence in war ; insularity of mind is 
not helpful in considering economic 
problems. You must, like the Catholic 
Church, transact your business in the 
world-wide spirit. Let me appeal to 
this world conference to think in terms 
as wide as the world. 

• Then may I express the hope that the 
maxim to govern your proceedings may 
be “ Festina lente ”—be slow in pro¬ 
gress ? It strikes me that there is a dis¬ 
position to put too heavy a load .on the 
machinery in the first years of its 
operation. There are no panaceas for 
the evils that affect mankind, no pills 
for earthquakes. If you strain the bear¬ 
ings of the machine it will fly apart. 

Helping the Worker 

Now. for a minute only, may I be 
allowed to say that you ought to demon¬ 
strate to the world how much work, in 
spite of all obstacles, you have already 
accomplished ? There is no reason 
why you should advance behind a 
smoke-screen. More elasticity is re¬ 
quired, but still much has been done. 

In*Eastem countries vital steps have 
been*taken to ameliorate the lot of the 
industrial classes. Organise your pub¬ 
licity to secure and increase public 
knowledge of what you are doing. Your 
success depends upon the public opinion, 
not of one country, but of all countries. 

As your work becomes known, so will 
your great international organisation 
grow in strength and efficiency, increas¬ 
ing in public confidence and appreciation, 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 
s 

All questions must be asked on postcards,- 
and not more than one question on each card 

Does Milk Ever Freeze? 

It does, as every C.N. reader may dis¬ 
cover during the winter by getting up 
early enough to see it before it is thawed. 

How Many Cats are There in England ? 

Only guesswork figures are possible, 
and these place the average number for 
the United Kingdom at seven millions. 

How Long Does a Kangaroo Live ? 

As far as is known a kangaroo does 
not live more than about twelve years. 
Its growth continues up to the end of 
its life. 

How Do Sycamore Cotyledons Form 
Cblorophyl Before Opening? 

The action of light is not ■ restricted 
simply to the surface. Every cell of a 
tree above ground, if near the exterior 
and tender enough, contains chlorophvl. 

What do Lobsters and Crabs Eat ? 

Lobsters eat molluscs, worms, and 
crustaceans, and arc caught by fisher¬ 
men with baits of fresh fish. Crabs eat 
anything, living or carpion, that comes 
their way. 

Is a Copperfmch the Same Bird as a 
Chaffinch ? 

The only variant of the authentic 
title known to the writer is the Scottish 
“ shilfa.” Copperfmch may be a local 
name for this British beauty, though the 
reason is not obvious. 

Can Fish be Preserved Alive in Ice? 

Many species can survive being frozen, 
and come to life after thawing out of a 
block of ice. The writer skated years ago 
on a lake, apparently frozen solid to the 
bottom, in which were scores of gold¬ 
fish, which arc still flourishing today. 

Can a Water Tortoise be Kept Out of 
Doors in Winter ? 

Water tortoises are natives of Warm 
latitudes, and therefore would perish in 
the frost of an open-air English winter. 
The writer has kept them in winter, but 
in a heated conservatory. 

Does a Rabbit Drink ? 

Certainly it does. In a state of freedom 
it travels to pool, spring, and river, or 
finds its supply collected in huge glo¬ 
bules from rain and dew on various 
forms of vegetation. But its natural 
green food is heavily charged with fluid. 

Will the Moon Crash into the Earth? ■ 

No. The slight difference between the 
calculated position of the moon and the 
position our satellite actually occupies 
is not one of distance but of speed. It 
neither approaches nor recedes from the 
earth, but goes round us a little more 
quickly than the tables show. 

How Do Mites Originate in Cheese? 

The mother mite may lay its eggs in 
the cracks of an old cheese, or an imma¬ 
ture form, the nymph, a remarkable 
stage of mite-life, which is quite a good 
traveller, may be the invader. Air and 
sunshine are the deadly enemies of 
cheese-mites, as of so many other pests. 

Why Do Beech Hedges Retain Their 
Leaves Throughout the Winter ? 

In general when growth ceases the 
point of union between leaf and twig 
closes and becomes solid, so that the 
leaf falls, like a deer’s antlers, without 
leaving a wound. But in the beeches 
and some other examples the process is 
not completed until the next year’s 
buds begin to push out from the stem. 
The scheme is similar in fir and pine. 

. Do Ants Have Pitched Battles ? 

Yes; the different species of ants often 
fight with organised armies, and a very 
interesting account of an ant war that 
lasted for weeks is given in the C.N. 
monthly—My Magazine—for January, 
flow' lying ‘ cn the bookstalls side by 
side with this paper. 


THE MILKY WAY 

CLOUDS OF GLOWING 

suns 

Earth’s Place in the Wonderful 
Galaxy « 

GREAT RING OF STARS 
ROUND THE HEAVENS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

This is the best time of tlie year to get 
a peep at the dim masses and streams of 
light known as the Milky Way. 

To astronomers it is known as the 
Galaxy, or Galactic Ring, and the reve¬ 
lations of giant telescopes, the spectro¬ 
scope, and photography, combined with 
generations of close research, have shown 
us what a stupendous marvel lies in the 
Great Beyond whence this light comes. 

Scenes of celestial splendour on such 
a vast scale are there that our Earth, 
great and beautiful as it is to ns, becomes 
by comparison a dark speck in an ocean 
ol light from countless suns. 

Stretching away into the great abyss 
of space are myriads of sparkling orbs— 
millions in front, hundreds of millions 
beyond, getting fainter and fainter until 
the farthest‘are lost in obscurity. 

In addition to those vast clouds of 
glowing suns we believe there are hun¬ 
dreds of millions of worlds encircling 
them, lit up and warmed by their life- 
giving rays, yet invisible to us. 

Faint Band of Light 

Vast tracts are there in which the 
elements are all in the state of glowing 
gas, great areas over which light tra¬ 
velling at eleven million miles a minute 
would take many years to cross. 

The' faint light from these clouds of 
stars may now be seen in the early 
evening stretching across the sky like a 
luminous band, varying in width from 
the apparent diameter of so to 50 
moons. It will be best discerned on a 
very clear, dark evening, between five 
and six, during December and January. 

The observer should face north. 
Almost, overhead, .but a little, to the 
north, will be seen the five brightest stars 
of Cassiopeia, arranged like an irregular 
W. Behind these stars, and also to the 
south of them, lies the Milky Way; and 
stretching away to the right and left, 
down to the western and eastern horizon, 
the Milky Way extends, in a great arch, 

Dark Lanes in the Sky 

To tlie left it passes behind the stars 
forming the great cross in CygnuS ; and 
farther down, behindjAltairand most of 
the other stars of Aquila, low in the west.- 

Vega, the very bright star half-way 
toward the north-western horizon, must 
not be mistaken for Altair, which is due 
west, lower down, and not so bright. 

On the right, down toward the east, 
the Milky Way passes behind the stars 
of Perseus and those of Auriga to the 
south of Capella, and thence straight 
down to the horizon, 

The faint glow of the .light will be 
easily discernible if no artificial light is 
near, particularly on a clear, frosty 
night. It will be seen to be much more 
intense in patches, and close inspection 
will show bright arms, or streamers, 
curving outward in places, and broad, 
dark lanes, or rifts, extending here 
and there along it. - 

Centre of the Universe 

These peculiarities help us to realise 
what this vast Galaxy is and our place 
within it; for it encircles not only our 
Earth, extending beneath it through 
southern skies, but it encircles the Sun, 
solar system, and all the stars we see. 

Most of these stars are close to us com¬ 
pared with the great assemblage of the 
Milky Way; and we are, with our little 
world and the solar system of the Sun 
and planets, situated about midway 
between the centre and one of the sides 
of this great Galaxy. 

The Milky Way is all that the unaided 
eye can see of the great clouds of suns 
that radiate outward in colossal curving 
arms and spiral streams from near the 
centre of our universe, which is spiral in 
form and may be somewhat likened in 
shape to that produced by the sparks of a 
Catherine wheel being let off. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

♦ 

CHAPTER 33 

Dicky Makes Up His Mind 

om was the first to speak. 

“ We shall have to go back, 
after all, Dicky,” he said slowly. 

Dicky would not hear of it. 

" Go back ! ” he exclaimed. " Go 
back and have to cross that great 
rift again, and then meet Janion '. 
Not much ! Besides, it would take 
hours, and we shouldn't be out 
again before dark.” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

'! I hate the idea as much as you 
do, but what else is there to do ? 
We’ve been all round this cave, and 
there’s no way out.” 

> “ There is. There’s the , place 
where the stream runs out.” 

. Tom looked blank. 

“ We can't get down there, old 
chap, or it we did the chances are 
we'd never get back again.” 

Dicky set his teeth. 

“ I’ll try it. See here, Tom: we 
know it isn’t very far down to the 
first step. We'll tie our coats to¬ 
gether, and yon can let me down 
as far as the bottom of the first little 
fall. I’ll take your torch, and have 
a look. Then, if we caii’t get any 
farther, you can pull me up again, 
and we’ll go back.” 

Tom looked doubtful. Dicky- 
stamped his foot. 

*' I’m not going back until we’ve 
had a shot at the fall. I tell you 
that straight, Tom.” 

Tom nodded. 

" AU right,” he said slowly. " I 
don’t mind telling you I think it’s 
perfectly crazy, but if you’re so set 
on it we'll try.” 

He turned as he spoke, and they 
walked back to where the little brook 
gurgled cheerfully and musically 
through the black gloom. As they 
went Tom was thinking how extra¬ 
ordinary it was that Dicky, who had 
been so scared about jumping the 
rift, which after all was really easy- 
enough, should now be willing to 
take what seemed the maddest 
possible risk. He could not 
understand it. 

Even in the light of their one 
candle the great cavern was beauti¬ 
ful beyond words, but neither of the 
boys paid much attention to the 
wonders visible all around them. 
Their minds were occupied with the 
desperate adventure ahead. 

Presently they were back at the 
spot where the brook took its plunge 
into the unknown depths. 

Dicky again' lay' down flat and 
examined the hole carefully. It was 
about five feet across, ’ and the 
brook, being, quite small, fell over 
the eelge in’a crystal sheet no more 
than two or three inches deep, and 
perhaps a* yard wide. ■ 

By'' turning the light of Tom’s 
electric torch downward Dicky 
could plainly see that the first fall 
was only about seven feet in depth. 
From the bottom of the fail the 
water seemed to slide away .down a 
steepish slope, buf*bey'ond,that he 
could, tell nothing.,' Presently he 
stood up and peeled off his coat. 

’* You mean to try it, then ? ” 
asked Tom. 

“ Of course I do! Tie your coat 
to mine. The two will be quite long 
enough." 

“ And suppose the water carries 
you away', and you get stuck in some 
Vile tunnel down below there ? " 

Dicky’s face was white, but set 
firmly'. 

“ Don’t croak, old man. I shall 
bang on till I am sure of my footing. 
If it is too bad you can haul me up." 

Tom made no further objection, 
for he saw that it was useless. All 
thesame.he was anything but happy 
as he took his own coat off and 
knotted it on to Dicky’s. He 
tested the knot, then Dicky took 
hold of one end and slipped quietly 
over the edge of the hole opposite to 
the fall. 


^ ®. Told by T. C. Bridges, 

the C.N. Storyteller 

The lamp he had shut off and put 
inside his shirt, sq as to save it from 
getting wet. The only light they 
had to work by was from one candle- 
end, which Tom had stuck on top of 
a rock overhanging the hole. 

Tom let Dicky down very' slowly. 
Presently the strain slackened. 

" All right.” came Dicky’s voice, 
sounding oddly hollow. “ There's 
good footing, and the water’s quite 
shallow.” 

There was a click, and the light of 
the electric torch shining out showed 
Dicky moving slowly down the bed 
of the stream. 

The tunnel was fairly high—high 
enough, at any rate, for Dicky' to 
walk upright, but it was very' 
narrow. The rock walls were polished 
smooth by- the action of past floods, 
showing that at times the water 
filled -the hole to the roof. The 
passage ended, and Tom lost sight 
of Dicky, but could still hear him 
splashing through the water. 

Some minutes passed—for Tom 
very' nervous minutes—then at last 
he heard Dicky returning, and pre¬ 
sently he was in sight again. 

“ What luck ? ” asked Tom 
eagerly. • 

" It seems all right,” replied 
Dicky-. ” The water's shallow, and 
there’s plenty of head room. But 
there’s another drop beyond, and I 
want you to help me.’ 

Tom hesitated. 

" If I get down there we can never 
get back again, Dicky,” he said. 

“ We don't want to get back. 
We’re going on,” replied ’ Dicky 
firmly. “ I'm sure there’s a way- 
through," ' he added. “ There’s 
quite a draught blowing up from 
below.” 

Tom was silent. 

“ All right.” he said quietly. 
“ I’m coming.” 

He took the Candle, put it out, 
and, letting himself down over the 
rim of the hole, dropped. 

Dicky was waiting, holding the 
light. 

“ We’ve done it now, Dicky,” 
said Tom. ‘' We can’t get back up 
there—not without a rope, and 
that wc haven’t got.” 

CHAPTER 34 

Disaster 

PtiCKv did not answer, but merely 
turned and led the way' down 
the tunnel. There were drifts of 
sand underfoot, evidently' brought 
down by the water, and Tom could 
see that in flood-time the tunnel 
must be filled to the very roof. 
They went on for about thirty yards,, 
then arrived at the second fall. 

” It’s not deep,” said Dicky. 

“ No. but it’s horribly narrow',” 
grumbled Tom. “ We shall get 
soaked. Have you got the bag all 
right ? " 

‘‘ Inside my shirt. It will keep dry. 
Notv let’s have the coats again.” 

Tom let him • down. He could 
see that Dicky got rather wet in the 
process, but he was relieved to hear 
his voice from below. 

" All right. Lots of room. More 
than up above there.” 

Tom followed, and. dropping 
quickly, escaped most of the water. 
He landed on soft sand, and looked 
round. 

” Quite a big place,” said Dicky'. 

“ Yes,” agreed Tom, yet rather 
doubtfully-; "but there’s a lot of 
this sand.” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

’’ I only hope it hasn't choked up 
the tunnel farther on." 

“ Oh, nonsense ! Why should it ? 
Come on.” 

The tunnel wound onward, al¬ 
ways dropping steeply.'. As Tom 
had said, there was any amount of 
sand, and here and there whitish 
objects showed among it. Tom 
stooped and picked one up. • 


“ Ugh, it’s a bone! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, and dropped it hastily. 

” It’s all right,”, said Dicky'; 
” they’re only fossils. The place is 
full of ’em. I’ve got two or three in 
my' pocket." . 

They' turned another corner, and 
here the roof was much lower. Pre¬ 
sently they had to stoop, and after a 
while were reduced to crawling on 
hands and knees through the shallow 
water. The roof came lower and 
lower, and Tom’s spirits sank to his 
boots as he saw it. 

Yet Dicky kept on, creeping 
ahead and shining the light across 
the pale-yellow sand. 

The yellow changed suddenly' to 
black, and Tom saw that a few 
yards farther on the channel 
ended abruptly- in solid rock. 

“ We’ve done it now,” he said, 
with the calmness of despair. 

Dicky' turned slowly', and his 
small face was pinched and white 
in the thin glow of the.electric torch. 
The battery was running down, and 
the light failing fast. 

'* I’m sorry, Tom,” said Dicky'. 

Tom did not speak for a moment 
or two, then he made a remark 
which startled Dicky. 

" Where’s the brook ? ” he asked. 

Sure enough the brook was gone, 
and both looked round to sec what 
had become of it. 

They crept back a little way, then' 
found that the channel which ran 
through the sand had switched over 
to the right-hand wall, and that there 
the water vanished through a little 
sink-hole in the floor. 

“ Dig ! ” said Tom curtly. “ It’s 

out last chance.” 

Dicky laid the lamp aside and 
began at once, scratching up the 
sand with both hands, and Tom, 
too, worked fiercely'. As they tore 
the hard sand away the water 
flowed more freely, and seemed to 
carry the sand down with it. 

So busy were they that they 
did not notice the lamp, and it was 
only when the light had turned red, 
and nearly gone, that Tom stopped. 

“ We must light a candle," he 
said, and took one from his pocket. 
Then he fished out his match-box. 
“ I say-," he said uncomfortably-, 
” the box is a bit damp.” 

.He tried a match, but the head 
was soft. It would not strike. 

” Try y-ours, Dicky,” ho said. 

Dicky got out his box. 

” Mine's wet, too,” he said, in a 
shaking voice. • 

And just then the electric torch 
gave out completely, and.they- were 
left in black and utter darkness. 

CHAPTER 35 

When the Floor Fell In 


J7or about half a minute neither 
* of the boys moved. 

The shock ’ of being left here. 


CMtifo° i ’ 0nnuah 


Beautiful pictures, coloured 
plates, jolly games, etc; a 
source of enjoyment for 
montlis on end. Strongly- 
bound with attractive 
coloured covers, they are 
cheaper and more durable 
than toys. Make a note of 
these names: 

PLAYBOX Annual 

lor the very little ones 

WONDERLAND and 
PUCK Annuals 

for ciftdren from 7 to H 

HOLIDAY Annual 

for boys and O'rts at school 

Price each 

wherever book* are‘ipM 


buried in the pitch darkness, with¬ 
out a hope of getting out, and with¬ 
out a soul to know where they were, 
had left them in an almost paralysed 
condition. 

Oddly enough, Dicky was the 
first to pull himself together. He 
stretched out his hand in. the dark¬ 
ness, and touched Tom’s arm. Tom, 
he found, was shaking like a leaf. 

" Steady, Tom 1 ” said Dicky. 
" The matches will dry. There’s a 
.chance still.” 

Tom drew a long, hard breath. 

” All right,” he said thickly, “ but 
the waiting won’t be very cheering.” 

“Nevermind. We can talk. I’m 
putting the matches next my skin, 
so that the warmth will dry them.” 

There was silence again for a 
bit—silence broken only by the 
gurgie of the water pouring away 
down through the hole in the sand. 

Tom began to fidget. 

“ Tell you what,” he said at last. 
" I’ll go on digging. I can feel the 
sand. No, don’t you try it, Dicky. 
You mustn’t risk the matches.”. 

Dicky, squatting a littic way back, 
heard Tom scratching again at the 
sand. Presently he heard some¬ 
thing else—a change in the sound 
of the falling water. The gurgling 
was louder. 

" What’s the matter ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed in sudden alarm. 

, " I don’t know, Dicky, but all the 
sand seems to be dropping down.” 

" There’s not more water coming, 
is there ? ” asked Dicky- anxiously, 
for it was in his mind that it might 
have been raining outside, in which 
case, ’ the stream might, he knew, 
rise suddenly, and perhaps drown 
them both. 

“ I don’t think there’s any more 
water," replied Tom ; and a little 
later: “ I say, I’ve struck rock.” 

Dicky's heart sank still lower, for 
he had had a vague sort of hope 
that they might have been able to 
enlarge the hole, so that they could 
get through. Next moment Tom 
spoke again. 

’’ It's not rock: it's a loose 
stone. I can feel it move.” 

“ Dig it out a bit more,” begged 
Dicky. “ Perhaps we can shiit it 
between us.” 

More scraping, then Tom’s voice 
again. 

“ I've got to the edge of it, Dicky. 
Think you can put your matches 
safe, and give me a hand ? " 

Dicky thought a moment, then 
put the matches inside his.cap, and 
pulled the cap down on his head. 

" AU right,” he said. " I’m 
ready." 

It was difficult to manage in this 
pitch darkness, but at last they 
succeeded in getting a good grip of 
the stone. They could feel that it 
was large, but flat. 

" Right you are ! Heave I " said 
Tom. 

They tugged and strained for all 
they were worth. 

“ Site’s coming ! ” panted Tom. 

Almost as he spoke the stone 
turned right over. Suddenly there 
was a great clatter, a thud, and 
Dicky felt the whole ground on’ 
which he was sitting sinking away- 
beneath him. 

’’ Look out, Tom ! ” he shouted, 
and, flinging himself sideways, just 
managed to escape from being 
swallowed ■ up in the pit which 
seemed to be yawning to receive 
him. He was conscious of a loud 
rumbling which went on for several 
seconds; then it ceased, and the 
only sound was the gurgle of the 
falling water. 

” Tom ! ” he cried. “ Where are 
you ? Are you all right ? ” 

There was no answer. 

“ Tom ! ” Dicky’s voice was a 
scream. “ Oh, Tom, where arc 
you ? ” 

Still no reply, Dicky sprang to 
his feet. He was nearly out of his 
mind with fright and anxiety. 

Hardly knowing what he did, 
he went groping forward. Next 
moment the ground gave way 
beneath him, and he, too, went 
falling down into unknown depths. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Poet Professor 

A/Tore than two centuries ago 
*a boy was born in the 
very- heart of London who was 
to become a poet, and write one 
poem that would be read and 
loved wherever the English lan¬ 
guage was spoken. Perhaps r.o 
other poem speaks so eloquently 
of the quiet beauty of the country. 

Although his father was a 
violent and selfish man and 
refused to help in his son’s, 
education, the mother supplied 
his place and sent her boy' to 
Eton. Then the lad passed on to 
Cambridge University, but find¬ 
ing college discipline irksome he 
left without taking a degree. 

He travelled on the Continent 
with Horace Walpole, whom lie 
had met at Eton, but after two 
and a half years they' quarrelled 
and parted. Walpole later on 
owned that he had been in the 
wrong, and the friends were 
reconciled. 

On returning to England the 
young man went back to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he took a degree 
in law. and continued to live in 
the university town. He was 
about 25 when he wrote a famous 
poem on his old school and 
began the still more celebrated 
poem by which he is best remem¬ 
bered. This was not finished, 
however, for seven years, ' 

When he was 37 his mother, 
to whom he owed everything, 
died, and it is said that he could 
never afterwards mention her 
name without sighing. His 
health began to give way, and 
he had alarming attacks of gout, 
but he continued to study' and 
write poetry'. 

He then began to study- archi¬ 
tecture, and made a journey' to 
Scotland, where he declined the 
degree of Doctor of Laws offered 
by Aberdeen University on the 
ground that this might be regard¬ 
ed as a slur on his own university. 

Returning to Cambridge, he 
was appointed Professor of 
Modern History, but it is as a 
poet that he lives today'. 

His gout continued to increase, 
and though he was able to make 
a journey into Wales, he became 
worse on his return. He was of a 
retiring disposition, yet his fame 
spread everywhere. • 

One day' he was at a book 
sale with a friend to whom he 
expressed his regret that he 
could not afford to buy a certain 
bookcase filled with French 
classics. A lady standing by 
overheard him and quietly' in¬ 
quired who he was. On being 
told, she at once bought the 
bookcase and books for a, hun¬ 
dred pounds and sent them to his 
lodgings with a note expressing 
the infinite pleasure she had re: 
ceived in read¬ 
ing his famous 
poem. It was 
a- delightful 
tribute. 

His health 
became worse, ■ 
and one day 
while at dinner 
he was taken 
seriouslyill.anddiedsixdayslater. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Sid Your Friends Welcome, Show a £%Cerry Cheer ® 


ii 



Dr MERRYMAN 

“ D ID your watch stop when you 
dropped it i ” 

“ Of course it did l You did hot 
think it went through the floor ? ” 
" • 0 0 0 - 

The Farmer and His Sheep 

A farmer was asked how many 

Sheep he had, and in reply said: 
“ If I divide the number by two, by 
three, by four, by five, or by six, 1 
shall always have one over.” 

How many sheep had he ? 

Solution next week 
□ □ □ 

An Early Riser 

A Smart little housemaid at 
Deeping 

Declared she had finished her 
sweeping, 

Had breakfast well laid. 

And all the beds made— 

But all in the house were still 
sleeping 1 

0 0S 
How can you swallow a door ? 
By bolting it. 

0 0 0 
The Mystery of the Hoop 
H E R £ is a quaint optical illusion. 

Ask your friends to say whether 
the hoop is standing up on the table 



or whether it is lying down, and 
you will find tiiat their opinions are 
about equally divided. 

Look at it yourself intently and, 
whatever you think it is, in a mo¬ 
ment or two you will be inclined to 
think it is the other. 

□ 00 
The Dreamer 

He used to dream of things he’d do 
When grown, to be a man. 
Beguiling boyhood’s years away 
With many an idle plan. 

And now, when grown to be a man. 
He knows no greater joy 
Than dreaming of the things he’d do 
If he were still a boy. 

O * '0 0 

How Could He ? * 


i 1 _ t£} 

rpuaTFOBn Q 



OHNNY Monk: “Carry your 
J - trunk, sir ? ” 

0 : 0 o 

Do You Live in Playhouse Street ? 
T»e word Playhouse in the names 
... ..of several London thorough¬ 
fares reminds us that at one time 
a theatre stood in the street, and 
no doubt this is also true of a 
‘similar name for a provincial 
thoroughfare. 


What Letters Are These? 
Three letters three rivers pro¬ 
claim ; 

Three letters an ode give to fame; 
Three letters an attribute name; 
Three letters a compliment name. 

. Answer next week 

□ 3 □ 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Zeep 

HO secret will you ever keep 

(Unless you’re lucky)from the 
Zeep; 

All that is said this creature hears 
Because of its enormous ears. 

0 0 0 
An Empty Space 

A young man had the misfortune 
to bruise his forehead. Meet¬ 
ing a friend, the friend said: 
“ What a terrible bruise you have 
on your forehead 1 ” 

Wishing to pose as a hero, the 
young man replied: “ Oh ! next 
to nothing—next to nothing.” 

“ So now I know for certain,” said 
his friend as he passed on, laughing. 

And the bruised one wondered why 
the other laughed. 

0 .0 - s 

WHY is an old chair that has a 
new bottom put to it like a 
paid bill ? 

Because it is reseated (receipted). 
0 0 0 

A Bird’s-eye View 

A N inquisitive neighbour of Rhym- 
ney 

Used to climb up and look down the 
chimney 

Just in order to see 
What our dinner might be 1 
That inquisitive neighbour of 
Rhymney. 

0 0 □ 

What is the difference between 
an estate agent and a necktie ? 
One is agent for property, and 
the other is a proper tie for a gent. 
0 _ 0 0 
An Expert 

A town man in America went to 
look at a tobacco plantation, 
with a view to buying it. 

He had had a good look round, 
but still could not make up his mind. 

“ A wonderfully fertile piece of 
land,” remarked the would-be 
seller. “ I wonder you hesitate 
over such a bargain.” 

“ Well, i cannot quite make up 
my mind whether to plant cigars 
or cigarettes,” was the reply. 

0 0 0 

Why are balloons like vagrants ? 

Because they have no visible 
means of support. 

0 ‘0 a - 

Dr. Merryman Spends Twopence 
Merryman has been laughing 
for a whole day and half a 
night over this week's number of 
“Chuckles,” the grand Christmas 
number, crammed with humour 
and stories, and a coloured panto¬ 
mime model of Robinson Crusoe, 
which boys will simply love. 

0 0D 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Ship and Its Boiler 

The ship is no* 24 s /o years old, 
and the boiler years. In 6 2 /g 
.years' time, that is when-the boiler 
is as old - as the ship is now, their 
united ages will be 56 ; 62/9 years 
ago the ship was 1 S &/9 years old, and 
the boiler 12 r/ 9 years. 

Transposition 

. Rouble; double; trouble 
what Am 1 p An india-rubber ball 


Mother Jacko’s Leg of Mutton 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


S 


Coon after breakfast the baby began to cry. 

^ “What’s the matter, darling ? ” inquired his mother anxiously. 
• “ Want to go out,” said Baby. 

Of course he couldn’t go out, but it wasn’t very easy to make 
him understand. It was simplff enough for Jacko to scramble 
through a back window and dodge along under the garden wall, 
but they could never get Baby out without being seen. 

Mother Jacko pulled out the woolly lamb. 

“ Look what Brother Jacko brought you,” she said soothingly. 

Baby pushed it away. 

“ Want a real doggie,” he said. “ Want to play with a 
doggie.” 

“ Want a doggie, do you ? ” said Jacko. “ All right! Stop 
howling, and I’ll bring you one,” and with that he disappeared. 

.He came back in ten minutes with a little black-and-white 
terrier at his heels. It leapt in through the window after him, 
and followed him about as if it had known him all its life. 
Where Jacko had found it they never discovered. 

Baby was delighted and adopted it on. the spot. Indeed, 



from that moment the dog became a recognised member of the 
family. They all liked it. It was a good dog. It gave no 
trouble, and never seemed to get in the way. 

“ That dog’s a wonder ! ”, Mother Jacko declared. “ Doesn’t 
even want feeding. He never seems hungry if you give him 
anything.” * 

“ Don’t you worry about that. Mater,” said Jacko, who had 
seen the rascal sneak in more than once with a huge bone 
between his teeth. “ He doesn’t wait till he’s asked ; he helps 
himself.” 

Later on in the day his mother remembered what he had said. 
When she went to the larder to get the things out for dinner 
she was surprised to find it nearly empty. 

“ ’Pon my word ! ” she exclaimed. “ What ever has happened 
to the joint ? When I put it away last night it had hardly been 
touched. Now it’s down to the bone. Jacko,” she called, 
“ someone’s eaten half a leg of mutton in the night.” 

“ Hope it gave ’em- indigestion,” said Jacko, grinning. 
“ It wasn't me—honest injun ! ” 

“ It's very strange,” murmured Mother Jacko, peering into 
the bread crock. “ Gracious ! '* she squealed. “ The bread’s 
gone too ! It must be that wretched dog you brought home. No 
wonder the creature's never hungry.” 

. . “ Nonsense, my dear ! ” said Father Jacko. “ A dog wouldn’t 
leave a bone like that—the meat has been cut.” Which was 
obvious, when you came to think of it. ■ 

Mrs. Jacko’s gaze returned sorrowfully to her son. Jacko 
had never told her a lie. But it was very mysterious. 

“ Here’s half-a-crown,” she said, holding out her hand. “ Go 
and get some steak and a loaf of bread.” 

“ That boy’s appetite frightens me,” remarked his father as 
he went out. Fortunately Jacko didn’t hear. 


The Lonely Week 

10 The paragraph 011 the right is the 

A little fox-terrier which fell 
asleep during the sermon at a 
Methodist chapel at Wallera- 
wana, near Lithbill, New Zea¬ 
land, was locked in church till 
the following Sunday morning. 

The dog was not noticed when 
H the church was locked, and the 
doors were not opened all the. 
week, so that the terrier had 
neither food nor drink. They 
found him still curled up in his 
comer, weak and not very happy, 
but still very much alive. 

This time he did not wait for 
12 the sermon, but bounded out 
of the door. 


Le Semaine Solitaire 

French of the paragraph on the left 

Un petit fox, qui s’etait en- 
dormi pendant le sermon an tem¬ 
ple m^thodiste de Wallerawana, 
presdeLithbill.Nouvelle-Zeiande, 
se trouva enferme dans 1’edifice 
jusqu’au dimanche suivant. 

On n’avait pas fait attention 
au chien, en fermant le temple, 
et de tonte la semaine les portes 
ne furent pas ouvertes, de sorte 
que le fox n’eut rien a boire ni a 
manger. On Ie trouva recoquille 
dans son coin, affaibli et assez 
malheureux, mais bien vivant. 

Cette foisrei, il n’attendit pas le 
sermon,maise’esquiva d’unbond. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Jack’s Books 

jWTii-LY said Jaek.was a book- 
*’* worm. 

It was true he was always 
reading, and that he had so 
many books that his room 
seemed full of them. 

He took great, care of them. 
He was so afraid of getting 
them spoilt that he hated any¬ 
one to touch them but himself. 

When Milly wanted to bor¬ 
row one he made such a fuss 
about it that often she flung it 
down in a temper and went off 
without it. 

One day when this happened 
Milly threw it harder than she 
meant to. The book fell with a 
crash, and the back split open. 

“ See what you’ve done ! ” 
cried Jack furiously. “ I'Ll 
never lend you a book again, 
so you needn’t ask me.” 

And she never did. 

But one day when she hap¬ 
pened to be all alone she 
went upstairs into Jack’s room, 
picked up a big volume that 
was lying on the window- 
ledge, and began to read. 

As she turned the pages a 
letter fell out. 

Milly gave a cry of dismay. 
It was a letter to Uncle Tom. 
Jack was to have posted it 
when he went out, and he had 
forgotten it. Daddie would, be 
angry. .. . 

“ Well, it serves him right,” 
thought Milly. “ He’s so 
wrapped up in his old books 
that he can't think of anything 
else. Hp can’t expect me to 
know anything about it. I’m 
not supposed to touch his 
precious books.” 

She slipped it back among 
the pages, shut the book up, 
and went out into the garden. 

But though she found a ball 
and played with the kitten, she 
couldn’t forget the letter; and 



Milly began to read 


after a while she ran back to 
the house, put on her hat and 
coat, and climbed up to Jack’s 
room. As she came out with 
the letter in her hand she 
bumped into Jack himself. 

Jack stopped and stared. 

“ I—I found it in one of your 
books,” Milly said. “ I’m sorry 
I touched them.” 

“ And yet you were going to 
post it for me,” said Jack, 
slowly. “ You’re a brick, Milly. 
And I was a pig. You can have 
my books—without asking— 
whenever you want them.” 
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FLARES IN LONDON • WIRELESS FIRE ALARMS • SLEDGE PERAMBULATOR^ 


A Devoted Lifeboat Worker—Mrs. Armstrong, aged 75, helping to launch the lifeboat at 
Cresswellj Northumberland, a duty she has performed without missing once since 1B74 


A Fine Haul of Sprats—The sprat season is now at its height, and these 
fishermen at Aldeburgh, In Suffolk, have just made a fine haul of fish 



Safety First—A new system to Insure safety is 
being tried in the Parisj streets* A coloured cross¬ 
ing-way has been laid down, and drivers are expected 
to be specially careful when approaching this .band 


Light in the Gloom—During the recent heavy fogs in London the 
streets were so dangerous owing to the heavy traffic and the 
dense gloom that at certain points brilliant paraffin flares were 
placed jn position to prevent accidents, as shown in this picture 


Wireless Fire Alarm—Mr. AT C. Brown, inventor 
of the familiar fire alarms seen In the streets, is 
here shown with a new wireless alarm he has 
invented that writes on a tape and needs no aerial 


Great Dane Greets Its Father—These dogs, a 
puppy and its father, were photographed at the 
famous Great Dane kennels at New Barnet 


was recently born at the London Zoo and 
is hers seen walking, after its mother 



Medieval Scene at a Modern School—These boys at Eltham College, Mottingham, are A New Kind of Perambulator—A perambulator mounted on runners like those of a 

rehearsing a scene in a historic play, and the open-air setting gives an added interest sledge has made it9 appearance in Switzerland, and has proved a useful vehicle for children 
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